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Frink Will Succeed 
Hart Darlington as 
Norwich Union Mgr. 


Latter, Long an an Able Executive, 
Will Retire on June 30, Having 
Reached Age Limit 


NAME MACMICHAEL DEPUTY 


Frink Has Served | Four Years as 

Assistant U. S. Manager; Was 

Formerly in Western Field 

Hart Darlington, one of the ablest of 
the insurance executives and former 
president of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters and New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, retires as manager 
of the Norwich Union Fire on June 30, 
having reached the company’s age limit. 
He also retires as president of the 
Eagle Fire and Norwich Union Indem- 
nity. 

The new United States manager of the 
Norwich Union Fire and president of 
the Eagle Fire and Norwich Union In- 
demnity is William M. Frink, who has 
been assistant United States manager 
of the Norwich Union Fire and vice- 
president of the Eagle and of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity. 

R. J. Macmichael, who has been in the 
United States head office for three years 
coming here from service in the com- 
pany abroad, becomes deputy manager 
of Norwich Union Fire and continues as 
vice-president of the Eagle Fire and the 
Norwich Union Indemnity. 


Career of William M. Frink 


An interesting feature of the ances- 
try of Mr. Frink is that both the fam- 
ilies of his father and mother for some 
time lived in Norwich, Conn. He was 
born in Chicago where his father was 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. After 
attending public and private schools in 
Chicago he went to work for the West- 
ern department of the Connecticut Fire 
under the late J. J. McDonald. The 
McDonald and the Frink families lived 
in the same block in Normal Park, III. 
Young Frink had decided to go to Cor- 
nell, but a siege of illness prevented 
him from doing so and he accepted a 
position with the Connecticut which had 
been offered him by Mr. McDonald. 
The job was office boy at $4 a week. 

After filling several positions in the 
office for three years he was sent by 
Mr. McDonald to see Samuel H. Lock- 
ett, head of the Insurance Survey Bu- 
reau, which had been organized by Mr. 
McDonald and had a membership of 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Supporters since its inception 
we congratulate the 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


on its “Service beyond the Contract” 
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College Prepaid 


The underwriter in this case tells us that the policy was sold 
in competition with shares of building and loan. “The policy- 
holder was satisfied that the reserve cr cash value and accumulated 








dividends which he could draw upon in years to come would give 
him as good an investment as a building and loan account. He had 
agreed to take the time right then to drive from his factory to our 
doctor’s office for an examination when I said, ‘If you will write 
your check to us for the first annual deposit of $391.50, your wife 
and daughter will have the protection of an income guaranteed by 
this $10,000 contract right from the hour of examination, if the 
examination proves satisfactory. Here is the binding receipt the 
company authorizes me to give you.’ 


“He gave me his check and we were off to see the doctor. I 
had him back at the office within an hour, and when I told him 
good-bye that was the last time I saw him alive. Two days later 
he was killed on the street. The application contained the insured’s 
request that the wife’s portion be paid under an income option 
and that the daughter’s share be held until 1941 and then paid 
under Option A for four years. This case was placed in 1928, and 
now, 13 years later, the daughter will enter college in the autumn 
with the knowledge that the money for four years’ tuition will be 
promptly furnished.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














C.G. Taylor Renlies to 
Industrial Criticisms 
Before Commissioners 


Gives Views on Costs, Selling 
Methods, at New York De- 
partment Conference 


NO UNDUE PRESSURE USED 


Says Company Rules Provide for 
Sound Family Programs; Man- 
agement Economy Factor 











In the letter which Insurance Commis- 
stoner Harrington of Massachusetts sent 
in advising companies writing Industrial 
life insurance of a meeting in the offices 
of the New York Insurance Department 
last week of a committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
of which he was chairman Mr. Harringtor 
had suggested discussion of Industrial in- 
surance and presentation of suggestions for 
further improvement and economy “to the 
end that the criticism of Industrial insur- 
ance may be minimized or eliminated.” At 
this meeting Charles G. Taylor, Jr., se cond 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life, made a 
statement, his comments being based largely 
on practices of the company with which 
he ts connected. His statement in part 
follows : 

In considering the purposes of this meet- 
ing and the suggestion of Chairman Har- 
rington that criticism may be 
or eliminated,” it seems appropriate that 
we should give consideration to any fair 


“minimized 


basis which may exist for criticism, rec- 
ognizing that the companies can only con- 
trol possible reasons for criticism but can- 
not control the critics who are willing to 
misrepresent the business of Industrial life 
insurance. The criticisms may be listed 
under the following headings: 

Cost of Industrial insurance. 

Undue pressure for new business and ex- 
cessive lapse ratio. 

Writing of excessive amounts of insurance and 
improper distribution of insurance in the family. 
Policy provisions, such as the sound health 
clause and the facility of payment clause. 

Character and training of agency representa- 
tives. 

Mortality 

The cost of Industrial insurance, as 
compared with Ordinary insurance, 
the higher 

those in- 


arises 
primarily from two sources: 
mortality experienced among 
sured under Industrial life insurance and 
the service rendered by door to door col- 
lection of the small weekly premiums or 
the small monthly premiums. There has 
been a considerable improvement over 
recent years in the rate of mortality ex- 
perienced among Metropolitan Industrial 
policyholders coincident with the im 
provement in general population morta! 
ity, and this has been reflected in tl 
reduction of cost through dividends. V 
believe the educational efforts of 1 
Metropolitan Life along health lines, 

cooperation with public health agen 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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the agent who keeps busy with the help of a 


John Hancock Readjust- 


ment Income Sales Plan. 


ACTIVE 


PROsPECTS are like flowers in the spring for 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 








Because it meets a universal need, it appeals 


to family men of all incomes. And national 


advertising reinforces the 


salesman’s approach. 
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. J. Lander Analyzes Policy 
Canada Due to War 


In his report at the annual meeting of the Canadian Life Insurance 


Officers Association in Toronto last week President Newton J. 


Lander 


discussed changes in Canadian life contract which have come as a result of 


the present war. 


ance, disability and double indemnity and other »oints of interest. 


address in part follows: 


Old Policies 
After the Great War of 1914-18, the 


majority of companies continued to in- 
clude a war clause in their contracts 
for some years. 3y a “war clause” 
is meant a policy provision which modi- 
fies or limits in the event of war the 
benefits otherwise payable under the 
contract. In the course of time, how- 
ever, most companies discontinued this 
practice, and in the great majority of 
cases the war clauses contained in poli- 
cies previously issued were waived and 
set aside—with the exception only of 
restrictions in disability and double in- 
demnity benefits. 

The situation in September, 1939, was 
that, with the possible exception of 
restrictions on aviation activities, virtu- 
ally all life insurance issued prior to the 
commencement of the war provided full 
coverage even though the insured might 
become engaged in military service. This 
situation, of course, continues to exist 
because the companies would not, and 
could not, introduce new provisions, such 
as war clauses, into contracts which are 
maintained in force. 

Most policies contain an automatic 
non-forfeiture privilege which goes into 
effect on the default of payment of pre- 
miums and continues the policy in force 
for a period of time dependent upon the 
number of years for which premiums 
have been paid. While a policy is be- 
ing carried in force in this manner no 
war restrictions can be introduced. 
Where it has actually lapsed, but the 
lapse is due to inadvertence or careless- 
ness on the part of the insured in not 
paying his premium promptly, many 
companies have adopted the practice of 
placing the insurance again in full force 
without the addition of any new war 
risk limitation. These “casual” lapses 
are generally defined as those where 
reinstatement occurs within thirty days 
of the date of lapse, although a few 
companies extend this period to sixty 
days or ninety days. Companies repre- 
senting upwards of 80% of Canadian pre- 
mium income have adopted this proced- 
ure, except that in the case of a few 
companies the war clause is inserted in 
the policy if enlistment has occurred 
prior to the date of reinstatement. 


New Policies 


In September, 1939, the companies con- 
cluded to insert a war clause in all 
new policies issued after the commence- 
ment of hostilities. It will be realized 
that immediately upon the outbreak of 
War the companies were exposed to what 
1S called “adverse selection.” Applicants 
who knew or anticipated that they 
might be subject to a greater-than-aver- 
age risk of death as a result of the war 
Would naturally buy large amounts of 
new insurance if they were able to ob- 
tain the same type of policy as other 
applicants who would not likely be ex- 
Posed to these risks or as old policy- 
holders who had taken out their con- 
tracts prior to the commencement of the 
War. The resulting mortality losses 
would be borne by policyholders gen- 
erally who would in effect be subsidizing 
those amongst them subject to an ex- 
treme hazard. 

All new business, of course, must be 








He analyzed the old policies, new policies, Group insur- 


His 


issued on a self-supporting basis. The 
acceptance of new risks free from war- 
time restrictions might reduce the re- 
sources of the companies to a _ point 
which would jeopardize the security un- 
derlying policies in existence at the out- 
break of war. 

War Clause Provisions 

The provisions of the war clause may 
be briefly described as follows: 

1. Civilians are unaffected by the 
clause, unless they travel beyond what 
are termed the “home areas” or engage 
in aviation within the “home areas” 
other than as fare-paying passengers. 
These areas are not uniformly defined, 
but invariably include Canada and the 
United States, very often include New- 
foundland, Bermuda and the West 
Indies, and, in the case of some com- 
panies, include all of North and South 
America. Civilians travelling beyond the 
“home areas” may pay an extra premium 
if full coverage is desired, but other- 
wise the amount payable in the event of 
death due to war is restricted to the 
limited benefit which is defined as the 
return of all premiums paid, less divi- 
dends paid in cash, with compound in- 
terest at 3%. 

2. If the life insured is engaged in 
military or naval service (but not in air 
service) within the “home areas,” full 
protection is granted without payment of 
an extra premium. 

3. If the life insured is engaged in 
military or naval service (but not in air 
service) outside the “home areas,” full 
protection may be obtained upon pay- 
ment of the necessary extra premium; 
otherwise the limited benefit applies. 

4. If the insured is engaged in air 
service (in the armed forces) within 
the “home areas,” full protection ‘may 
be obtained upon payment of an extra 
premium; otherwise the limited benefit 
applies in the case of death as a result 
of travel or flight. If the life insured 
is engaged in air service and proceeds 
beyond the “home areas,” the limited 
benefit applies and there is no provision 
for payment of an extra premium. 

Group Insurance 

It is not usually practicable to con- 
tinue Group insurance on employes leav- 
ing the employment of the employer and 
policies issued in peace time normally 
provided that coverage would cease when 
an employe left his employment. How- 
ever, most of these policies permitted 
the employer to continue the coverage 
on employes enlisting for military serv- 
ice by granting them a “leave of ab- 
sence.” 

At the commencement of war many 
employers, therefore, asked whether 
they could continue coverage on the lives 
of employes enlisting for military serv- 
ice. The life insurance companies under- 
took to explain fully to their Group 
policyholders that they were free to 
continue coverage, but pointed out that 
their decision would affect the cost of 
the Group insurance. Group premiums 
are subject to adjustment from time to 
time, depending upon the mortality ex- 
perienced. If any large proportion of 
the employes became engaged in military 
activities there might, therefore, be a 
significant increase in cost to the em- 
ployer, and it was deemed essential to 
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acquaint the employer with this fact in 
order to avoid future misunderstanding. 
I think I should mention that many em- 
ployers have continued the insurance on 
employes enlisting for active service and 
assumed the increased burden of cost in 
connection therewith. 

With respect to the issue of new 
Group contracts, the practice of the com- 
panies is essentially uniform. Master 
policies now written contain a provision 
to the effect that any life insured who 
leaves the company’s service to engage 
in military activities shall be deemed, 
for the purposes of the contract, to have 
terminated his service with the company 
and not to have taken “leave of ab- 
sence.” Under these circumstances the 
coverage of the employe concerned un- 
der the Group policy automatically 
ceases, termination of employment hav- 
ing occurred. 

Where the employer has not con- 
tinued Group insurance coverage an em- 
ploye nevertheless has the privilege at 
the time his coverage terminates of con- 
verting his Group insurance to an 
Ordinary insurance policy. Such a pol- 
icy will contain a war clause but will 
not require medical or other evidence 
of insurability if applied for promptly 
upon termination of employment. 

Disability and Double Indemnity 

Benefits 

While there is considerable variation 
in the wording of the disability and 
double indemnity clauses issued by vari- 
ous companies, as well as in wording 
of clauses issued at different times by 
the same company, yet, generally speak- 
ing, these clauses provide for the auto- 
matic termination of the benefits in the 
event of “active service in the military, 
naval or aeronautic forces” of any coun- 
try or in the event of the insured “en- 
gaging in military, naval or aeronautic 


service in time of war.” It is to be 
borne in mind that this is a normal 
peace - time provision. Obviously, the 


small additional premiums charged for 
these special benefits contemplate only 
the likelihood of such claims as would 
arise in normal times of peace, hence 
the provision for the automatic termina- 
tion of the benefits should the insured 
become exposed to the greatly increased 
hazards of warfare which could cause 
total disability or violent death. 

In the administration of the disability 
and double indemnity benefits the com- 





Changes In 


panies were immediately confronted with 
the problem of determining the attitude 
which should be adopted with respect 
to policyholders serving on a part-time 
basis in the Canadian (Reserve) Army 
and those serving on ay full-time basis 
with the Canadian (Active) Army dur- 
ing training in the “home areas.” The 
following is a brief outline of the prac- 
tices that have been adopted: 
(a) Members of the Canadian 
(Active) Army 

With respect to service in the Cana- 
dian (Active) Army, most companies at 
the present time are following the prac- 
tice of dealing with these benefits in 
accordance with their terms by termin- 
ating the clauses automatically upon the 
date of the insured’s enlistment. How- 
ever, a number of companies are pre- 
pared to complete a supplementary 
agreement with the policyholder provid- 
ing for the continuance of coverage so 
long as the insured is located within 
Canada or the United States, and in some 
cases, Newfoundland. The terms upon 
which the extension is granted vary. 
A number of companies provide that 
coverage will immediately cease if hos- 
tilities occur within the territories men- 
tioned. 

(b) Members of the Canadian 
(Reserve) Army 

In the case of policyholders serving 
with the Canadian (Reserve) Army, i. e., 
persons called up for training under the 
National Resources Mobilization Act 
and others drilling two or three nights 
a week, etc., practically every company 
operating in Canada is prepared to con- 
tinue the benefits automatically regard- 
less of such service, but subject to auto- 
matic termination in the event of the 
policyholder subsequently joining any 
branch of the armed forces on a con- 
tinuous, full-time basis. 


Assignment of Pay by Soldiers 


By Article 88(5) of the “Financial 
Regulations and Instructions for the 
Canadian Active Service Force (Can- 


ada)” issued in September, 1939, by the 
Department of National Defense, a 
soldier or officer is permitted to make 
an assignment of pay to cover insurance 
premiums, payable on a monthly basis 
—a valuable privilege. Similar regula- 
tions had been in effect for naval per- 
sonnel for some time, and the same 
privilege was accorded to members of 
the air force at a later date. 

The companies have issued a substan- 
tial volume of insurance on an assigned 
pay basis on the lives of members of 
the armed forces, and although the war 
clause limits the benefits payable under 
insurance written on the lives of soldiers, 
the soldier does deprive the following 
very real benefits from insuring his life: 

(1) Full coverage :s granted while the in- 
sured is located within the “home areas,” as 
defined in the war clause ((except for death 
due to travel or flight while engaged in air 
service in the armed forces). 

(2) In the event of the insured’s death out- 
side the “home areas,” the benefits payable are 
at least as great as the amount of pay assigned 
and withheld to take care of premiums. The 
limited benefits so payable consist of the return 
of all premiums paid, less dividends paid in cash, 
with interest at 3%. 

(3) Six months after the insured’s return to 
the “home areas,” the full sum 1 avail 


assured is 
able in the event of death, even though tl 


policyholder’s health may be seriously impaired 

at that time. 

National Schemes for Paying Benefits 
to Soldiers’ Dependents 

The foregoing outlines the type of life 

insurance protection which can now be 

purchased from life insurance compa- 

nies by members of the armed forces as 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Conference On Industrial Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and its nursing service for policyholders 
have made substantial contributions to 
this achievement, but it must be recog- 
nized that, if the rate of morality ex- 
perienced among Industrial policyholders 
is to approach that among Ordinary pol- 
icyholders, there must be a character of 
underwriting which would result in elim- 
inating many persons now eligible for 
Industrial insurance, thus defeating in a 
measure the very purpose of Industrial 
life insurance. If the reduction in the 
cost of Industrial insurance results in a 
large percentage of the population going 
without insurance because of too restrict- 
ed underwriting practices, there will be 
a grave social loss which probably will be 
much greater than any possible saving 
in premiums, It is apparent, therefore, 
that so far as cost of Industrial insurance 
is concerned, little can be done in the 
way of improvement from the mortality 
point of view except such as results from 
the general improvement in the physical 
and economic conditions under which this 
croup of policyholders lives. These fun- 
damental factors must be borne in mind. 

That this point as to restriction of cov- 
erage is not theoretical but very prac- 
tical is well illustrated by the observa- 
tion of Superintendent of Insurance Pink 
of New York regarding Savings Bank 
Life Insurance and the requirement of a 
medical examination in connection there- 
with. He states: “While the require- 
ment of a physical examination does nar- 
row its usefulness, it is probably neces- 
sary if the cost of this insurance is to 
be kept down.” 

Personal Service 


The other element of cost which differ- 
entiates Industrial from Ordinary is the 
great amount of personal service that is 
given in the handling of very small 
amounts of insurance and very small 
amounts of premium. It will be anpar- 
ent to anyone giving careful study to 
Industrial insurance that, if the business 
is to persist and policyholders are to be 
served at a cost which is economical to 
them, this personal service is necessary. 
It is not difficult to understand what 
would be the problems of many persons 
insured under Industrial policies if they 
had to write letters and remit premiums 
either personally or by mail. The extra 
cost, therefore, in the personal service 
rendered by agents of Industrial life in- 
surance companies is offset by the econ- 
omy to the policyholder and the individ- 
ual value of that service to him. In view 
of this extensive personal service, it 
would be reasonable to assume that there 
is a very wide difference between the 
cost of Industrial insurance and the cost 
of Ordinary insurance. This is not the 
case. A study made of Metropolitan In- 
dustrial Insurance Division by the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New 
York resulted in the following conclu- 
sion of the examiner: “The excess net 
cost in the Industrial branch is about 
15% of the Industrial premium. This 
figure may be reduced to about 5% if 
premiums are paid to a district office (as 
is the privilege of the policyholders) con- 
tinuously for a year.” (This latter sen- 
tence refers to the practice of the Met- 
ropolitan for the past twenty-eight years 
of returning 10% of the weekly premiums 
paid for a year directly to the home or 
district office.) This comparison was 
based upon the cost of weekly premium 
insurance and the kind of Ordinary in- 
surance producing a rate of mortality 
comparable to that experienced in In- 
dustrial business—in other words, with 
an appropriate Ordinary substandard 
classification. 


Plea For Proper Economy 


We believe that the companies should 
make every effort to exercise proper 
economy in the conduct of the business 
in every phase of its activity and that 
their efforts in this direction should have 
the hearty and active support of insur- 
ance supervisors. Certain suggestions as 
to compensation are being made from 
certain sources today which would place 
an undue burden of expense upon Indus- 





trial policyholders. These suggestions 
should be resisted by the companies with 
the full support of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. It also must be borne in mind 
tliat requirements may be made regard- 
ing Industrial companies, very proper 
from some points cf view and probably 
advisable but which add materially to 
tre cost of Industrial insurance, For 
evample, the Metropolitan and some 
cther companies have been giving a very 
complete notice of nonforfeiture values 
‘o policyholders lapsing a policy which 
1s entitled to such values. This is de- 
sirable and we believe the expense is 
justified, but it does add to the expense 
of conducting the business. The State 


could not reasonably be expected to go. 
This fact should be recognized in any 
fair comment on the lapse rate of In- 
dustrial business. 

In our effort to avoid the writing of 
excessive amounts of insurance and to 
avoid improper distribution of insurance 
in the family, in addition to careful de- 
tailed instructions to agents, there are 
various home office underwriting rules. 
For instance, in the unusual cases where 
the total amount of Industrial insurance 
under existing policies (in all companies) 
plus the amount of Industrial insurance 
applied for exceeds $1,000, or where the 
life prooosed already has Ordinary in- 
surance and appears to be still eligible 
for Ordinary insurance if applied for, 
or where the Weekly Premium insurance 
issued by this company within twelve 
months, plus insurance being applied for 





Mass., this week. 





Massachusetts Mutual Swampscott Meeting 


The ninetieth anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the company’s Agents Association were jointly cel- 
ebrated at the annual convention held at New Ocean House, Swampscott, 


A complete account of the proceedings with pictures will appear in 
The Eastern Underwriter next week. 








of New York, of course, has placed a 
ceiling upon the cost of conducting the 
Industrial business. 

Coming now to the question of mana- 
gerial conduct of the business, it is our 
view that in the administration of the 
Metropolitan we have made great prog- 
ress in recent years. 


No Undue Business Pressure 


We have continued to impress upon 
our field force the importance of writing 
Industrial or Ordinary insurance for no 
other purpose than to meet the needs of 
the policyholder. It is necessary that 
there be some enthusiasm in an agency 
organization and a recognition of the 
fact that it is the duty of that organiza- 
tion to make an effort properly to protect 
the lives of American citizens. We must 
emphasize that duty to our agency or- 
ganization. We have likewise empha- 
sized that there should be no undue 
pressure for business and that the pre- 
vention of lapses should be a primary 
function of every agent. We have en- 
deavored in our underwriting to elimi- 
nate the type of business that is likely 
to lapse. Our agency contracts have 
been completely revised in the last sev- 
eral years and, in making the revision, 
the primary purpose was to eliminate 
any type of compensation that leads to 
undue emphasis upon production and to 
include features that encourage the writ- 
ing of persistent new business and that 
discourage the writing of new business 
of poor persistency. Analysis of each 
agent’s lapses is made in order to detect 
and correct the agents who are writing 
business of poor persistency. That we 
have accomplished much in this respect 
is indicated by the fact that of our In- 
dustrial weekly premium policies issued 
and paid for last year, the number not 
in force at the end of the year was only 
10.9%. This was the lowest new business 
lapse rate on the records of the com- 
pany. Not only is the new business 
lapse rate the lowest, but our current 
aggregate lapse rate is the lowest in the 
history of the company. For 1940 the 
total terminations of premium paying 
policies, excluding deaths and maturities, 
was about 7% of the premium paying 
business in force. 


Lapse Rate 


There seems to be a disposition to 
criticize any Industrial lapse rate, no 
matter how low. The lapses are called 
excessive but without any comparison 
with an established normal or expected 
lapse rate for Industrial business, [t 
would, of course, be ideal to have no 
lapses, but practically it is impossible. 
We think we have achieved a very low 
lapse rate. We intend to continue our 
efforts to improve it, but it must be rec- 
ognized that there is somewhere a mini- 
mium lapse rate below which a company 


on the life proposed equals or exceeds 
$500, special measures are taken to see 
that canvass was made for Ordinary in- 
surance and that the application for In- 
dustrial insurance (rather than insurance 
with premiums payable less frequently) 
is justified. 

As a further means to this end, the 
writing of Weekly Premium insurance 
is limited, in the case of children, to a 
total premium of twenty cents a week 
in all companies (including the premium 
for existing policies as well as for the 
policy applied for), while in the case of 
adults not more than $500 of Weekly 
Premium insurance will be issued by the 
Metropolitan within a period of six 
months, In other words, if an applicant 
is In a position to purchase more than 
a small amount of insurance on a child 
or more than $500 of insurance on an 
adult, the canvass is naturally made by 
the agent on a plan other than Weekly 
Premium Industrial. The rule will not 
permit the writing of more than a very 
moderate amount of Weekly Premium 
insurance in any case, 


Sound Family Programs 


Not only do the underwriting rules 
contemplate the writing of Ordinary in- 
surance or Monthly Premium insurance 
rather than Weekly Premium insurance 
where the applicant’s circumstances per- 
mit, but the rules are also designed to 
attain a sound family insurance program. 
The limitation as to the weekly premium 
that may be written on a child, pre- 
viously referred to, is an important rule 
in avoiding the writing of such an 
amount of insurance on children as will 
interfere with the writing of an appro- 
prizte amount of insurance on the wage 
earner. In addition, another restriction 
as to the writing of insurance on de- 
pendent risks, such as housewives, pro- 
vides that, if the insurance applied for 
plus that already in force, exceeds $500, 
at least twice as much must be in force 
on the head of the family. 

‘Then there are other rules, the intent 
of which is to avoid the writing of in- 
‘trance to the extent that the premium 
would be beyond the financial means of 
the family. Such rules are in addition 
to the rules which prohibit the writing 
of insurance on persons who are in re- 
ceipt of public or private relief (whether 
cash relief, work relief, or any other 
form of aid). In order to obtain an 
idea of the amount of premium being 
paid by a family and the family’s income. 
the Industrial application form requires 
a statement as to the amount of weekly 
premium payable for existing Metropoli- 
tan policies and for policies in all other 
companies, the income of the premium 
payer and the number of wage earners 
in the family. By reviewing these data, 
the home office is in a position to refuse 
approval of applications which indicate 





that the premium payable by the family 
would be an undue proportion of the 
family’s :ncome. 


Same Benefits as in Ordinary 


We have revised our Industrial policy 
so that as far as practicable it contains 
the same benefits that are contained jp 
Ordinary policies. We do not believe 
that it is in the interest of policyholders 
to attempt to grant loans under Indus. 
trial policies because of the excessive 
cost of such small loans and the many 
problems that would be incident to the 
handling of such loans, For the same 
reasons, settlement options and dividend 
options are not included. We are givine 
a limited privilege of assignment, that js 
to banks and trust companies, so that 
when an Industrial policyholder desires 
his policy for use as banking collateral 
he may do so, but avoiding the abuse 
which would follow, we believe, in the 
wake of an unlimited assignment priyi- 
lege. 

Cash surrender values and optional re- 
cuced paid-up insurance are provided 
after three vears, while automatic paid- 
up Term insurance is provided if premi- 
ums are paid for at least six months, 

We have eliminated the sound health 
clause not because its administration was 
not in the interest of policyholders but 
because it was subject to misunderstand- 
ing and gave source material to the un- 
friendly critics. In its place we have 
included in the policy a statement which 
we believe clearly informs the policy- 
holder as to the very limited conditions 
under which his policy may be contested 
—conditions more limited than in the 
case of Ordinary policies. i.e., more lib- 
eral from the policyholder’s viewpoint. 

Provision is made for the designating 
of a beneficiary with the right to pay 
under the facility of payment clause only 
in a limited number of cases, thus ful- 
filling its primary function of permitting 
the companies to make settlement with- 
out undue delay and expense in those 
cases where a named beneficiary dies be. 
fore the insured or does not make claim 
within thirty days after the death of the 
insured, 

The training of agents has long been 
a practice of the Metropolitan, but this 
work has been greatly extended in the 
past ten years by the company’s field 
training division (which was established 
in 1931), to cover all phases of the 
agent’s work. In addition there is care- 
ful selection of men according to a plan 
developed in cooperation with the Psy- 
chological Corporation of America in an 
effort more fully to assure employment 
of individuals who are possessed of de- 
sirable qualifications: this plan supple- 
ments the selection procedure which had 
been evolved over ua period of many 
years. After appointment there is two 
weeks of training in special schools be- 
fore the agent begins work. This is fol- 
lowed by two or more weeks of intensive 
training after he begins work. There- 
after he is trained cuntinually and, step 
by step, over a period of years, leading 
for those who wish to qualify, to the 
course for Chartered Life Underwriters. 
Perhaps the best :rdex to the success 
of this work is the fact that these men 
remain with the company; the turnover 
rate for agents in 1940 was just 6.81%. 
In 1939 the average agent of the Metro- 
politan had 7.6 vears of experience, as- 
suring service to policyholders by men 
carefully selected, and competently 
trained to give this service. 

These improvements have not all been 
niade at once, but have been progressive 
during the past ten years, and we are 
constantly giving study to points im 
which the Industrial business may be 
improved and welcome any practical sug- 
gestions from your committee or other- 
wise. 





WESSELMAN NAMED AT TOLEDO 

R. A. Wesselman, New York Life, 1s 
the new president of the Toledo Life 
Insurance Managers’ Association. Mr. 
Wesselman succeeds Edgar Barton who 
recently resigned when he left the mat- 
agership of the Minnesota Mutual to 
become a personal producer for the 
Acacia Mutual. 
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AT ELECTION NEXT TUESDAY 





Long Connected With Fidelity Mutual 
Here; Smith Graduate and 
Former Teacher 


At the meeting of the League of Life 
Insurance Women at the W omen’s City 
Club in New York next Tuesday, Bertha 
Loheed, Burr & Thomas agency, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, New York, will be installed 
as its president succeeding Helen Wolf- 
sohn, Equitable Society. . 

A graduate of Smith College, Miss 





BERTHA LOHEED 


Loheed became a teacher in English 
literature in Brockton, Mass., her home 
city. She was active in civic affairs 
and was president of the College Club 
in that vicinity. During the first war 
she became a director of hostess houses 
at Camps Wadsworth and Spartenburg, 
S. C, New York National Guard, 27th 
Division. Later, she was director of 
three hostess houses and the Players’ 
house at Camp Upton. 

At the end of the war she went back 
to teaching and for a time was an 
executive secretary in the business world. 
Eighteen years ago she joined the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, general agent being 
Frederick A. Wallis. She is a member 
of the Business & Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and was on the committee which 
compiled a pamphlet on life insurance 
for the lay-woman. She is chairman of 
the library committee of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York. 

Other officers to be installed by the 
League of Life Insurance Women follow: 

Vice- Presidents, Lillian L. Joseph, 
Home Life; Mildred Stone, Mutual 
Benefit; Dorothy Bond, New York Life; 
secretary, Mary Lancier, New York Life; 
treasurer, Marion Ives, Mutual Life. 


CHANDLER OSBORN ADVANCED 
_ Chandler Osborn has been appointed a 
junior officer of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, with the title of assistant su- 
perintendent of bonds. He will assist 
F. E, Wilman, superintendent of bonds. 
Mr. Osborn has been for many years 
connected in the bond business in Mil- 
waukee and has been in the company’s 
ond department for the past seven 
years. 








BORLAND JOINS WADDELL 
Lloyd W. Borland, formerly with the 
olgar J. Johnson Agency of the Penn 

Mutual, Pittsburgh, has been named as- 
sistant general agent of the Robert N. 
Waddell Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual in that city. He succeeds Ver- 
non S. Mollenauer, now general agent 
for Connecticut Mutual in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Borland has been in the insurance 
Pusiness for eighteen years, all of them 
in Pittsburgh. 
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STORIES FROM LIFE 








The one was on the Avenue. She was Thé other was on a Narrow Back 


bright of eye, firm of step, fashion- Street. She was pale, thin, under- 


nourished. Her garments were faded 
and insufficient. Her child was badly 
shod, ill-clothed, sad-eyed, silent. 


ably clothed. Her neatly gloved hand 
held the grasp of a child, full of life, 
laughing at some joke between the 
two. 


THEY WERE BUT GLIMPSES 


We could not prove the poverty of one nor the prosperity of 
the other. 


We do not know whether the difference was due to oppor- 
tunity, to environment, to accident of birth or irony of fate. 
This we do know: Deprived of income, the Lady of the 
Avenue might have been forced to the environment of the 
Narrow Back Street. Given an income the Lady of the 
Back Street might well have reached the Avenue. 


Without money, in property or income, women or children 
often have to taste the dregs of life. It is our job to keep 
them on the Avenue. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Edw. Rosenbaum Takes 
New Post at Camps Office 


MADE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
President Brooklyn Supervisors; En- 
tered Business Fourteen Years Ago; 
Had Broad Experience 





The Manuel Camps, Jr. agency of the 
John Hancock, New York City, has an- 
nounced that since June 1, its new 
agency supervisor has been Edward 
Rosenbaum, until recently agency man- 
ager of the Warren Benton agency, 
Equitable Society, Brooklyn. Mr. Rosen- 
baum has been in the insurance busi- 





EDWARD ROSENBAUM 


ness over fourteen years and has had 
many years experience in agency work, 
having been in a supervisory capacity 
with the Barry office of the Security 
Mutual, and for the past nine years in 
his recent post in Brooklyn, formerly 
the Peacock agency. His group has pro- 
duced on the average of $1,500,000 a 
year, and Mr. Rosenbaum, himself, is a 
$200,000 producer. 

He is well-known in metropolitan in- 
surance circles and has many friends 
throughout Brooklyn, where he will con- 
tinue to spend much of his time. He 
has also been president of the Brook- 
lyn Supervisors’ Association. 

The Camps office observes its third 
anniversary this month, having started 
in 1938 from scratch—four walls and not 
a single policy on its books. Today, it 
is a leading office of the company, fin- 
ishing in tenth place last year among 
all the company’s offices. The agency 
shows a 31% increase over last year 
and a 60% increase over 1938-39, not in- 
cluding annuities. 


A. E. ELANDER APPOINTED 








Becomes Divisional Group Manager of 
New Southwest Division of 
Equitable Society 
Albin E. Elander has been appointed 
divisional group manager of the newly 
created Southwestern division of the 
Equitable Society. Mr. Elander, previ- 
ously divisional director of Group An- 
nuities in the Western division, will be 
located at Los Angeles, from where he 
will direct activities in the Group field 
for southern California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and twelve counties of south- 

western Texas. 

Mr. Elander is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. He entered the 
Group Annuity division at the home of- 
fice in 1920, was ten years later ap- 
pointed to his previous position and has 
been of valuable assistance in closing 
important cases. 

The remainder of the former Western 
division, designated as the Northwestern 
division, will continue under the super- 
vision of Divisional Group manager 


Walter E. Paully. 
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Insurance Librarians 
Will Meet in Hartford 


HAVE INTERESTING PROGRAM 





Meetings in Travelers, Aetna and Con- 
necticut General Buildings; List of 
Speakers and Topics 





Annual convention of the Special Li- 
braries Association will be held in Hart- 
ford, June 16-20. Margaret C. Lloyd, 
librarian Retail Credit Co., is chairman 
of the insurance group. 

The first general session will be on 
June 16 with Laura Woodward, librarian 
of the Maryland Casualty, 
That night there will be an insurance 
On Tuesday there will be an 
meeting in the Con- 
necticut General building, following 
which there will be a visit to the li- 
brary of the Connecticut General and 
Phoenix Mutual. There will be luncheon 
at the Travelers Girls Club cafeteria at 
which the group will be welcomed by 
Dr. William B. Bailey, economist of the 
Travelers, and greetings from Vice- 
President Howard A. Giddings and Alan 
Brosmith of the legal division and there 
will be some set addresses. This will 
be followed by a tour of the city and 
a bus ride to Storrowtown, Mass. 

On Wednesday, June 18 there will be 
a luncheon at the Aetna Life, followed 
by a tour of the Aetna Life building 
and libraries and a visit to the Hartford 
Colleges of Insurance and Law and tea 
at the State Library. The banquet will 
be held in the evening, the toastmaster 
will be Dr. James I. McConaughy, presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, and the 
speaker will be Cornelius Stratton 
Parker, 


presiding. 


dinner. 
insurance group 


Some of the Speakers 

Thursday morning will be given over 
to discussion conferences, a general ses- 
sion and a business meeting. After 
luncheon at the Bond Hotel buses will 
leave for Yale and tea at Sterling Me- 
morial Library. 

Speakers before the insurance libraries 
group, with their talks follow: 

Address of welcome by John C. 
president National Association of 
Commissioners. | =2e. 

Personal Selection and Training in a Life 
Insurance Company—George A. Drieu, assis- 
tant secretary, Connecticut General. ; 

Legal Books for an Insurance Library—Lelia 
E. Thompson, Connecticut Mutual. | ‘ 

Part of Insurance Companies in National 
Defense—Joseph T. Malone, Travelers. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. and 
What It Has for Insurance Librarians—Terence 
F. Cunneen, executive assistant for insurance, 
cot. 2 Ss; oe 

Public Relations on an Individual Basis—Dr. 
Marion A. Bills, assistant secretary, Aetna Life. 

Educational Courses Offered by the Aetna 
Life— Amos E, Redding, field supervisor in 


Blackall, 
Insurance 


charge of casualty and surety sales courses, 
Aetna C. S. i 
What an Insurance Library Means to an 


Agent—Joseph M. Ward, Phoenix Mutual. 

Among some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are these: Industrial Arts Index, 
Insurance Classifications, Insurance Book 
Reviews, Creation and Development of 
Insurance Library, Insurance Terms and 
Meanings, Insurance Slogans, Home- 
made Indexes, Educational Background 
and Talents of Insurance Librarians and 
New Insurance Books Needed. 





PHILADELPHIA SLATE NAMED 


The nominating committee of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers has presented the following slate 
for election at the June meeting: presi- 
dent, Paul B. Banks, Equitable Society ; 
first vice-president, Albert W. Moore, 
general agent, New England Mutual; 
second vice-president, Taylor B. Glad- 
ing, Penn Mutual; treasurer, Stokes B. 
Carrigan, general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual. 

For directors for three-year terms, the 
following have been nominated: George 
C. Bowker, Jr. Connecticut General; 
Mortimer Cohen, manager, Metropoli- 
tan; Sydney S. Dunning, manager, 
Fidelity Mutual; Jordan Gauthier, Re- 
liance Life; M. Roos Wallis, general 
agent, Equitable Life of Iowa. 


Slate For Atlantic Alumni 
Sales Research Bureau 


The nominating committee of the At- 
lantic Alumni of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau has named the 
following slate of officers for the year 
1941-42: president, Matthew J. Lauer, 
Continental American, general agent 
New York City; vice-president, Alfred 
J. Johannsen, general agent in Brooklyn 
for the Northwestern Mutual; secretary- 
treasurer, Wheeler King of the Allen & 
Schmidt agency of the New England 
Mutual; and for directors, Ernest J. 
Farrington, agency assistant at Phila- 
delphia for the Provident Mutual; 
Gerald Young, general agent of the 
State Mutual, New York City; and J. 
Bruce MacWhinney, John Hancock, 
general agent at Newark. 

The chairman of the committee is 
George P. Shoemaker, Provident Mu- 
tual’s general agent in New York City. 

Harris L. Wofford, head of the John 
Street Ordinary office of the Prudential, 
is the retiring president of the Alumni. 





N. Y. ASS’N ELECTION JUNE 12 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, will hold its an- 
nual meeting next Thursday, June 12, 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania. A president, 
three vice-presidents, a treasurer, all to 
serve for one year, and seven members 
of the board of directors to serve for 
three years, will be elected. 

President Lloyd Patterson in announc- 
ing the meeting said: “It seems to me 
that much credit for progress made in 
the Association is due to the interest 
and helpfulness of those ex-presidents 
who have continued to take an active 
part in its affairs. They have been of 
tremendous help to me during the past 
year. I believe that they should be 
honored and wish to take the oppor- 
tunity to do so now before I very short- 
ly become one of their number.” 
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Actuaries and Defense 
Linked by R. A. Hohaus 


CALLS FOR BROAD OUTLOOK 





The Need to Preserve Democracy Is 
Opportunity for Economic 
Study By Actuaries 


In his presidential address before the 
Spring meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, June 5, Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, associate actuary, Metropolitan, 
said that actuaries are in a position to 
assist in the solution of problems of 
war and defense, and in the “develop- 


REINHARD A. HOHAUS 


ment of programs to meet the probable 
post-war unemployment.” 

Mr. Hohaus discussed the origins of 
our democratic creed and its meaning 


AGENT 











for the family, the nation and the world, 
“Society’s needs and objectives’ naturally 
change with the passing of time,” he 
continued, and urged adaptation to the 
changing needs. 

“Actuaries can be of service,” he said 
“by bringing to persons in authority not 
only the ability to analyze factual mate. 
rial for the formulation of policy byt 
also a wealth of administrative and other 
experience useful in evaluating the prac. 
ticality of this or that plan. 

“Indeed, developments in recént years 
point to a very definite need for a more 
widespread use of the services our train. 
ing makes available. If we are to meet 
this need, and it is our responsibility to 
do so, it seems essential that we ex. 
pand our horizon to keep up with the 
demands that may be placed upon us, | 
say ‘may be’ advisedly, because undye 
seclusion or detachment may well de- 
prive us of many opportunities to proye 
our worth and ability in contribvti> , to 
the solution of public problems. Only 
if we are sympathetic, realistic and con- 
structive about these problems will our 
counsel be sought and duly considered.” 

Mr. Hohaus called on actuaries to 
familiarize themselves not only with 
economic factors which they usually 
study “but also with special problems 
connected with defense.” Among prob- 
lems he listed for study: “Steps actually 
taken and those under discussion wor 
financing the tremendous government 
defense expenditures, the proposals for 
preventing undue price rises, for re- 
stricting consumption of certain goods 
and for otherwise curbing inflationary 
tendencies.” ; 





RECORD APRIL PAYMENTS 


$231,738,000 Life Payments High for 
Year; Four Months’ Sum 
Is $900,511,000 

April payments to life insurance pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries _ totaled 
$231,738,000, the largest month’s pey- 
ments of 1941, according to the report 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
aggregate payments for the year through 
April are $900,511,000, well above the 
1940 payments for the same period. 

Death payments for the month are 
$85,191,000 and for the first four months, 
$351,584,000. Living policyholders re- 
ceived $146,547,000 in April and $548,927,- 
000 for the first third of the year. 

Endowments for April total $23,914, 
000; disability payments, $8,838,000; an- 
nuities, $13,203,000; surrender values paid 
out for emergencies, $55,470,000 and divi- 
dends amounted to $45,122,000. 


HEADS HARTFORD SUPERVISORS 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
Hartford has elected the following of- 
ficers: president, John R. Gallagher, as- 
sistant manager for the Metropolitan, 
succeeding L. C. Backer, Aetna Life; 
vice-president, E. W. Tucker, Aetna 
Life; treasurer, B. H. Kenyon, Mutual 
Benefit; secretary, K. R. Bailey, Con- 
necticut General. The executive commtt- 
tee includes Norman Smyth, National 
Life of Vermont; F. S. Townsend, Con- 
necticut General, and K. R. Strem- 
lau, New England Mutual. 











EQUITABLE MEET IN CALIF. 


The joint educational conference for 
all California agencies of the Equitable 
Society will be held Sept. 6-9 at Santa 
Barbara, to be followed by a two-day 
session of the Managers’ Association 0 
the Western division at the same place. 

It is expected 150 life agents will at- 
tend. Some of the leading home office 
officials will be present as well as two 
prominent agency managers from the 
Western division. 


CALIF. ROUND TABLE ELECTS 

Officers of the Southern California 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table for 
the ensuing year are: president, George 
P. Quigley, Fidelity Mutual, vice-prest 
dent, Hal Van Cleve, Massachusetts 
Mutual; secretary-treasurer, Ed Johns, 
John Hancock. 
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Canada Business Gains 
Despite War Problems 


LEIGHTON FOSTER REPORTS 
General Counsel of Canadian Officers 
Ass’n Tells of Progress; Better 
Agents’ Selection 








Despiie the continuance of the war 
with the many problems which it has 
created and the higher levels of taxation 
to which Canadians are now subjected, 
life insurance in Canada continued to 
make satisfactory gains during 1940. 
This statement was made at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association last week at Toron- 
to by Leighton Foster, general counsel 
of the association, in presenting his 
annual report. : 

™,e total life insurance in force in 
Canddd on December 31, was just under 
seven billions, Mr. Foster said, an in- 
crease of almost 3% over the previous 
vear. This placed the in-force business 
in Canada at a new all-time high, the 
gain in force for the year being approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. 

Mr. Foster also reported that in 1940 
the net amount of life insurance effected 
in Canada was almost $600,000,000, rep- 
re ~*nting a small increase over 1939, 

‘he year’s results gave evidence of 
the satisfactory termination rate experi- 
enced, Mr. Foster said, “doubtless due 
to the fuller public recognition during 
war time of the value of life insurance 
and to the continued effort of the com- 
panies during recent years to write busi- 
ness of better quality and persistency.” 

The membership of the association 
remained at forty-eight companies in 
the year, being comprised as usual of 
British, American and Canadian, Mr. 
Foster’s report reveals. The association 
represents approximately 99.8% of the 
life insurance, other than fraternal bene- 
fit insurance, in force in Canada. 

Progress in Selection 

Mr. Foster reported considerable pro- 
gress during the year with regard to 
principles relating to the selection and 
training of agents and the elimination 
of undesirable types of agents. It is 
planned to establish rules and standards 
for the guidance of all life insurance 
companies. He also stated that the 
principles appealed to the superinten- 
dents of Insurance in Canada and were 
referred to by them as a real achieve- 
ment. 

Regarding legal developments in the 
life insurance business in the past year, 
Mr. Foster said these were few and 
reflected the stability of the business, 
especially in wartime. Alberta brought 
its law concerning suicide claims into 
line with the other provinces, and in 
Manitoba the law was repealed which 
stated that one must live in that prov- 
ince to obtain a life agent’s license. 
British Columbia now is the only prov- 
ince which still has that law in force. 

In the matter of taxation, Mr. Foster 
reported that the taxation committee 
was busy during the year in seeking to 
remove inequities and injustices wher- 
ever possible. He said the authorities 
were asked to implement the principle 
already recognized by Parliament that 
there should be no double taxation of 
the foreign business of Canadian com- 
panies by proposing the necessary 
amendments to permit a combining of 
the deductions allowed by the Income 
War Tax Act and the Excess Profits 
tax Act respecting similar taxes paid 
m other countries. Mr. Foster added 
that in recent budget resolutions, the 
Canadian finance minister indicated such 
amendments would be made. 

In dealing with the question of war 
Problems, Mr. Foster said the special 
committee has not found it necessary to 
recommend any change in the wording 
of the war clause which was approved 
y the executive committee upwards 
of eighteen months ago and which most 
of the member companies continue to 
use in all essential respects. 

It was decided to continue institutional 
advertising program, which now enters 





Child Population of 
America Decreasing 


SO REPORTS DR. LOUIS DUBLIN 


C. F. B. Richardson, Arthur Pedoe, 
R. L. Bergstresser, Malvin 
Davis Read Reports 








The decreasing number of children in 
the United States as a result of the 
precipitous decline in the birth rate and 
despite decreased mortality was the 
outstanding conclusion of the report of 
Dr. Louis Dublin, vice-president and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life, 
presented June 5 at the Toronto meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. The study of infant mortality 
was made jointly with Mortimer Spie- 
gelman, also of the Metropolitan. 

The 1940 total under age 15 is 32.9 
millions, or 3.2 millions less than that 
of 1930, and, in spite of general popu- 
lation increases, it is expected that the 
1960 child population of America will 
be only 31 million or 5.1 million under 
the 1930 total. 

At the same time, Dr. Dublin re- 
ported that infant mortality has de- 
clined 45% over a period of 20 years. 
This improvement has accelerated in 
the past decade, the report stated, 
pointing out that in the years 1926-29 
infant mortality declined 23%, while 
from 1930-39 it declined 30%. 


National Health Problem 

The report continued: “It is quite 
clear that the fullest measure of success 
has not yet been achieved, for there is 
in the United States wide disparities in 
the health records of individual com- 
munities. There are large areas where 
conditions of morbidity and mortality 
leave much to be desired. With 
the numbers of children in our popula- 
tion decreasing, the future of the na- 
tion calls more than ever for immediate 
attention and action on the problems 
centering around their health and wel- 
fare.” 

The family income plan, its wide ex- 
tension since its introduction in 1930 by 
the late Philip Burnet, president of the 
Continental American, and various actu- 
arial problems connected with it, were 
discussed by Arthur Pedoe, Canadian 
actuary for the Prudential of England. 
Mr. Pedoe presented formulae for pre- 
mium and reserve calculations for the 
several different combinations of bene- 
fits commonly used. He also stated that 
although data is still too meager to 
draw reliable conclusions, signs indicate 
that the mortality on this class of busi- 
ness is not appreciably different from 
that on other plans. 

Substandard Mortality 

The incidence of the extra mortality 
among substandard lives, both by ages 
at issue and by duration from date of 


issue, are important factors to be con- 
sidered in determining the best bases 
upon which to insure such lives, C. F. 
B. Richardson, Union Central Life, said 
in a paper on “Substandard Business.” 

After analyzing the incidence of the 
extra mortality shown by both recent 
and older investigations, Mr. Richard- 
son recommended at least three differ- 
ent methods of rating in order to cover 
satisfactorily the various types of extra 
mortality to be expected. 

Mr. Richardson felt that the “rated- 
up age” method, which has been rather 
commonly used, was not well suited to 
the usual types of substandard mortal- 
ity. One of the worst defects of this 
method being to favor the withdrawing 
policyholders by the payment of exces- 
sive cash values, he said. 


Malvin E. Davis Paper 

In an Actuarial] Note, Malvin E. Davis, 
associate actuary, Metropolitan Life, de- 
scribed a new extension of the American 
Men Ultimate Mortality Table down to 
age zero. New commutation columns 
were also provided based on this ex- 
tended table and 214% interest. 

The American Men Ultimate Mortal- 
ity Table will doubtless continue to be 
used on a fairly modern basis for valu- 
ing Ordinary policies for some time to 
come, said Mr. Davis, but he continued, 
it so happens that this table below age 
20 is not entirely reliable because of 
the paucity of data on which it was 
based. Moreover, the rates of mortal- 
ity below age 20, now prescribed by the 
New York law for the valuation of In- 
dustrial insurance, are lower than the 
American Men Ultimate rates from age 
15 to age 19. Mr. Davis sought to re- 
move this anomaly by recomputing all 
rates below age 20 on the basis of re- 
cent juvenile mortality experience. 

R. L. Bergstresser of the Metropoli- 
tan Life presented a convenient sum- 
mary of various formulae for computing 
premiums and reserves for the so-called 
continuous income benefits. Various ap- 
proximations are suggested in the in- 
terest of simplicity and their effects are 
indicated by the author. 


KNIGHT AGENCY GOES AHEAD 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
general agents of the Union Central 
Life in New York, reports total paid 
for business for May, 1941, of $2,105.512, 
compared with $1,876,232, for May, 1940. 

The total paid for business for five 
months of 1941 is $10,104,740, compared 
with $7,575,853, for the five months of 
1940. 


Cc. Y¥. COLLEY IN NEW POST 

Carl Y, Colley has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the Volunteer State 
Life, and will assist Vice-President A. 
H. Blanton at the home office in agency 
work. For the past five years Mr. Col- 
ley has been manager at Columbus for 
the Occidental Life of California. 











into its twenty-second year, with news- 
papers again being given the prefer- 
ence. It was reported that during the 
past year as never before the beneficial 
results of twenty years of life insur- 
ance institutional advertising in Canada 
have been apparent. This campaign 
will, as before, have three important 
objectives: First, to inform policyholders 
and the general public of the vital part 
played by life insurance in the war 
economy of individuals and of the 
nation; second, to so present this eco- 
nomic truth that all would agree it is 
good citizenship to own life insurance; 
and third to sustain and conserve the 
life insurance in force and keep up the 
morale of the policyholders, policy pros- 
pects and all life agents. 

Besides recommending appropriations 
to various health organizations and 
public health bodies, the association 
went on record to congratulate the Met- 
ropolitan Life in the work which it is 
doing to educate the public in matters 
pertaining to health, and that company’s 
fight against diseases. It was suggested 
that companies in Canada get behind 
the work of the Metropolitan and assure 
the company of their fullest cooperation. 





ATTEND TORONTO CONVENTION 


From the United States the following 
were in attendance at convention last 
week in Toronto of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association: 

Robert L. Hogg, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents; George E. Meri- 
gold and Alex Query, Prudential; Fred 
H. Dunham, Metropolitan; Col. C. B. 
Robbins, American Life Convention; 
Clarence Tookey, Occidental Life; Ed- 
ward King, Hooper-Holmes Bureau; 
Walter Hill, Retail Credit Co. 





RAISE MD. DEPT. SALARIES 

Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of 
Maryland has affixed his signature to a 
bill passed by the General Assembly 
under which the annual salaries of State 
Insurance Commissioner John B. Gont- 
trum and Deputy Commissioner Hazel- 
ton A. Joyce, Jr., are increased. The 
move to increase their pay came as a 
surprise to the Insurance Department 
officials. Under the provisions of the 
new law the salary of the commissioner 
is increased from $6,000 to $7,500 while 
that of the Deputy is raised from $4,500 
to $6,000. 


Shepherd Urges Study 
Of Mortality Results 


BLOOD PRESSURE STUDY CITED 





Ultimate Experience and Short Term 
Results Are Often at 
Variance 





The necessity of careful analysis of 
the results of any mortality study before 
ratios can be safely and equitably adopt- 
ed was stressed by Pearce Shepherd, 
assistant actuary, Prudential, in a paper 
entitled “The Interpretation of Mortal- 
ity Studies for Rating Purposes,” de- 
livered before the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association at its meeting in 
Toronto, June 3. 

Mr. Shepherd illustrated his point by 
reference to the Blood Pressure Study 
of last year, but emphasized that the 
same considerations apply in every study. 

In the first place, he said, it is nec- 
essary for a company to know just what 
mortality, in terms of the table used 
in the study, is covered by each of its 
substandard classes. Extra premiums in 
use today are generaly the same as those 
used several years ago, while mortality, 
especially at the younger ages, has im- 
proved greatly. The result is that most 
extra premiums cover a greater per- 
centage extra mortality on current stand- 
ards than when originally adopted, said 
Mr. Shepherd. A mortality ratio of 
175 may indicate a rating of plus 50— 
not plus 75—and is required to put an 
applicant in his proper premium class. 

Usually a mortality study is made on 
such a basis that 100 represents stand- 
ard mortality. In Mr. Shepherd’s opin- 
ion, | however, the recent tables have 
minimized the effect of an impairment 
at the older ages because standard mor- 
tality is nearer 85 of the basic table 
at ages 50 and over than it is 100. At 
the younger ages there is little or no 
distortion. Therefore, it is necessary to 
make allowance for this feature of the 
standard table in order to show the 
true effect of an impairment. 


Ultimate Experience 


In every study, Mr. Shepherd con- 
tinued, the question arises as to whether 
the experience over the period studied 
is typical of what the experience will 
show when the policies have run their 
full term. Sometimes the mortality in 
the years soon after issue may not be 
bad, but will become increasingly so 
as time goes on. In other cases most 
of the excess mortality will appear in 
the early years. Careful analysis is 
necessary to estimate what the “ulti- 
mate” experience is going to be. 

Furthermore, before the experience of 
the past can be applied to the future, 
it is wise to weigh conditions that may 
be changed which may have a decided 
influence on the results. In the case of 
blood pressure, which the speaker cited 
as an example, it is possible that treat- 
ments may lower the blood pressure 
without necessarily improving the mor- 
tality. Such possibilities need to be 
considered before basing ratings for the 
future on the experience of the past. 





Einstein-Salinger Doubles 


First Year Agency Record 


The Einstein-Salinger agency of the 
Mutual Benefit at New York, one year 
old June 1, reports its volume for the 
first five months of 1941 within $53,000 
of a 100% increase over its first year’s 
fisures for the same period. In five 
months this year, the agency wrote and 


paid for $2,069,000. 





Martin Seltzer’s New Post 


Martin L. Seltzer, former general 
agent of Aetna Life in Des Moines, 
has been appointed Iowa general agent 
of Kansas City Life. He has been ac- 
tive in national, state and local life un- 
derwriters’ associations, 
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Quebec Lawyer Says 
Canada Unites in War 


ENTIRE NATION IS BEHIND IT 


Louis S. St. Laurent, K.C., Makes Plea 
to Life Officers for Victory 
Loan 1941 





Louis S. St. Laurent, K.C., one of 
Quebec’s outstanding lawyers, was given 
an ovation at the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association last week when 
he declared: “Canada is at war and this 
war is not something about which Can- 
ada can be divided into separate parts. 
The whole of Canada is in it and the 
whole of Canada has got to see it 
through if anything else is to matter to 
any of its parts.” 

Mr. St. Laurent is a joint chairman 
of the Quebec executive committee for 
Victory Loan 1941. He asked for the 
utmost support for the war efforts of 
United Canada, saying that its valuable 
heritage of freedom must not be per- 
mitted to perish, and further that sup- 
port of the loan would act as a moral 
spur to high endeavor for the incentives 
of the democratic nations. 

Spirit to Win 

Continuing, he said: “We can and we 
must roll back the huge war machine 
the aggressor has set in motion against 
our heritage. And we must do it now if 
we do not wish to have to attempt to 
do it later when it has reached our own 
thresholds. It can be done, and we are 
all agreed, I am sure, that it shall be 
done.” 

The real object of Canadians placing 
their savings with insurance companies 
is to insure the security of their families 
in later years, he pointed out. “If this 
requires substantial portions of those 
savings to be invested in the bonds of 
Canada, so that the fighting men of 
Canada may be provided with the tools 
required to preserve the life and free- 
dom of Canada, that investment will be 
made,” he said. 





TOO MANY AGENTS 





Superintendent McNairn Gives Views to 
Canadian Association’s Agency 
Officers Section 

In his address before the agency of- 
ficers section of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association in Toronto 
last week Superintendent Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn commented on the turnover and 
production of life agents. He thought 
the turnover was too high and he also 
criticized selection from a_ production 
standpoint. He felt that 50% of the 
agents now licensed should not have 


been permitted to write life insurance. 
In brief, there are too many agents. In 
the Industrial end of the business the 
record is better as only 15.6% of the 
Industrial agents have not renewed their 
licenses, the percentage of non-renewals 
among Ordinary agents being much 
higher, 

The Ontario Department has adjusted 
its recording system to produce infor- 
mation and_ statistics not previously 
available and the figures he gave were 
the result. The Department’s data shows 
that in the period 1930 to 1940 more than 
25,000 persons have apparently failed to 
make a living as agents and have 
dropped out of the business. 





Survey by Research Bureau 
On Use of Aptitude Index 


The results of a survey which has 
been completed by Sales Research Bu- 
reau, Hartford, into the practicability of 
the aptitude index were reported to the 
closing session of the annual meeting of 
the life agency officers section of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associ- 
ation at Toronto last week. The results 
were presented to the meeting by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Research Bureau. 

In a test made of 900 full-time inex- 
perienced males in the United States, 
said Mr. Holcombe, it was found that 
of 100 men who rated “A” in the index, 
forty remained in the business, and of 
100 rating “E” only eight remained. Av- 
erage production of the survivors in “A” 
rating was $84,000 of paid-for business 
annually, and for the “E” grade $36,000. 
For every 100 new “A” grade agents 
hired by a life company, sales of $3,- 
400,000 would result, and for the same 
number of “E” classification this figure 
would drop to $300,000. 

Mr. Holcombe further pointed out that 
chances of securing new agents who 
could produce $75,000 worth of new busi- 
ness in the first year were twenty-one 
in 100 for “A” grade, and nil in 100 
for “E” grade. Also, chances of get- 
ting producers of $100,000 in new busi- 
ness, in their respective grades, would 
be as follows: “A,” 14 in 100; “D,” 1 in 
100; “C,” 1 in 100; “E,” nil in 100. 

While these figures pertained to the 
United States, Mr. Holcombe stated they 
gave a fair idea of the picture in Can- 
ada also. 

Mr. Holcombe urged companies and 
agency managers to give much more 
consideration to the question of morale, 
especially in keeping up the morale of 
their agents by recognizing them, by 
realizing at all times that it is the busi- 
ness the agents bring in that keep the 


How Canada’s Unemployment 


Act Will Affect Agents 


W. M. Anderson, assistant general 
manager of the North American Life, 
addressing the Life Agency Officers at 
Toronto last week on Canada’s new un- 
employment insurance, which comes into 
effect in July, stated that unemployment 
insurance will have a marked effect upon 
the life insurance market as a result of 
the attitude of both employers and em- 
ployes. 

As to how the agents themselves may 
come under the unemployment insurance 
act, Mr. Anderson stated as follows: 

On the side of exclusion of agents 
from the act the advantages may be 
tabulated as follows: 

1—The agent is unlikely to obtain in- 
surance benefit since the circumstances 
of termination of contract would not or- 
dinarily entitle him to benefit. 

2—The difficulties of administering the 
act with respect to agents are great and 
would impose a substantial burden of 
operating expense on the insurance com- 
panies. 

3—The classification of agents as “em- 
ployes” under the act might lead to a 
similar classification under provincial 
minimum wage acts. 

4—Under similar U. S. Legislation, 
agents there are deemed independent 
contractors. It would be undesirable to 
have American agents ineligible for un- 
employment benefits while Canadians 
were eligible. 

Arguments for inclusion of agents: 

1—It is not equitable to deprive agents 
of benefits to which they may be en- 
titled. 

2—New agents will be drawn largely 
from insured employment classes and re- 
cruiting may be difficult if they cannot 
get insurance. 

3—Inclusion 
make companies 
ducers. 

4—In eight of the nine provinces an 
agent can only transact life business 
through one company. For this and 
other reasons his contractual status is 
akin to that of an employe. 


of agents will tend to 
eliminate non-pro- 





O. GAREAU TO OTTAWA OFFICE 
The Canada Life has appointed O. 
Gareau secretary of the Ottawa branch. 
He was formerly with the company’s 
Montreal office. 





ball rolling. Especially did Mr. Hol- 
combe stress that clerks in insurance 
companies should be drilled to realize 
that the agents are providing them with 
jobs, and therefore home office people 
should never badger agents because they 
are in sales slumps. 






































Lander Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


well as civilians. To appreciate more 
completely the situation in Canada one 
should understand the extent and nature 
of the benefits paid by the Canadian 
Government to dependents of our fight- 
ing forces who die in active service, 
Incomplete and misleading comparisons 
between the situation in the United 
States and Canada have been made on 
several occasions recently, and accord- 
ingly I propose to comment in some de- 
tail on the National schemes adopted in 
the two countries for compensating the 
dependents of members of the armed 


forces. 
Canada 


The Canadian Government, always 
recognizing that during wartime it has 
a direct responsibility to the dependents 
of those in the active forces, paid pen- 
sions with respect to the Great War of 
1914-18, in cases where injury or dis- 
ease causing death was incurred during 
service. At the present time Parliament 
is considering revisions of pension reg- 
ulations, but even now dependents are 
protected where death occurred outside 
Canada if the injury or disease causing 
death was incurred during service. Med- 
ical and x-ray examinations given 
Canadian soldiers before acceptance for 
active service render it probable that 
in the vast majority of deaths abroad 
the injury or disease causing death will 
have been “incurred during service.” 
Such pension benefits are granted with- 
out monetary contribution on the part 
of the soldier. On death within Canada, 
under the present regulations it must 
be proved that death was attributable to 
military service in order to qualify for 
a pension. This may prove difficult in 
some cases and it follows that the soldier 
in the “home areas” has a continuing 
need for protecting his dependents by 
personal life insurance which will give 
him full coverage within the Dominion 
of Canada. This is readily available 
from Canadian life insurance companies 
at normal premium rates. In Canada 
the stand has been taken that, within 
a certain maximum, the benefits payable 
by the Dominion in respect of a soldier’s 
death should vary with his responsi- 
bilities towards his dependents. This 
means that a larger benefit is paid in 
respect of a soldier leaving a wife and 
two dependent children than in respect 
of a soldier leaving a wife only. No 
benefits have been payable in respect of 
a deceased soldier leaving no dependents. 
While this principle of making the na- 
tional benefit vary with individual re- 
sponsibilities is recognized in other coun- 
tries, in no other country have non-con- 
tributory pensions been granted on a 
basis as generous as in Canada. 


United States 


In the United States of America the 
system of benefits granted in connection 
with deaths resulting from the last 
Great War was under a non-contributory 
plan by which specified pensions were 
payable to dependents of soldiers dying 
from injuries suffered or disease con- 
tracted in active service in the line ot 
duty. We have no information, of 
course, as to whether the United States 
would again adopt this basis. 

Briefly, the “compensation pension 
benefits” in Canada and the United 
States (as described above) compare 
as follows. In each case the pension to 
the wife is a life pension. The maximum 
pension to the wife is $720 in Canada 
and $300 in the United States. The 
additional pension for the first depen- 
dent child is $180 per annum in Canada 
and $120 in the United States. For the 
second dependent child the additional 
annual pension is $144 in Canada and 
$90 in the United States. 

The value at date of death of the 
pension granted in Canada is equivalent 
to a substantial amount of insurance 
which is much in excess of the average 
amount carried by insured lives 1 
Canada and much more in excess of the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Her check is your guide to better buying 


To an average of 16,107 homes each month there goes a Northwestern Mutual income check—income from the largest 
fund left with any life insurance company for distribution on an income basis 


HERE’S real significance to you in 

those income checks, and in the fund 
from which they are paid—a significance 
that suggests some of the reasons why it 
will pay you to select Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance. Here’s why: 





Wa 


é MORE THAN 
OO aaa POLICYTHOLOERS. 


7 We ae [HEN 


FIRST Because those checks and that fund in- 

dicate the kind of service given by North- 
western Mutual agents. Northwestern Mutual agents 
know that, for most families, true security comes 
with regular year-in-year-out income, more surely 
than from haphazard use of suddenly acquired cap- 
ital. Therefore, these agents help policyholders 
and their beneficiaries to secure practical income 
arrangements through Northwestern Mutual’s many 
flexible settlement plans. When you buy North- 
western Mutual life insurance, you are assured the 
constructive service of agents who have made an 


outstanding record in helping men get more for 
their insurance dollars. 
SECOND Because the income settlement 
plans offered by Northwestern 
Mutual mean that beneficiaries can have materially 
greater benefits than they would receive in lump sum 
payments. For instance, over a period of years Mrs. 
A. E. has received income checks totaling $16,145.85 
from a policy whose face value was $12,000. Hun- 
dreds of similar cases prove that Northwestern 
Mutual settlement plans are literally a means of 
making your insurance dollars go farther. 


You probably have friends among the 700,000 discriminating Americans who are policyholders in 

The Northwestern Mutual. Ask them about the service they get from their Northwestern Mutual agent. 

Or, better still, before you again buy life insurance talk to one of these agents to learn the low-cost 

advantages of Northwestern Mutual life insurance and the many plans available to you for assuring 
your family the true security of guaranteed monthly income. 


ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


This full page Post advertisement helps provide a favorable 
background for the work of Northwestern Mutual agents. 
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J. T. Wilver Made Supervisor 
Of Shoemaker Agency, N. Y. 


John T. Wilver has recently been ap- 
pointed suupervisor of the George P. 
Shoemaker agency of the Provident 
Mutual Life in New York City. 

Mr. Wilver has had eleven years of 
sales and supervisory experience in the 
life insurance business, having served 
with the Penn Mutual Life both in New- 
ark and in New York. His new duties 
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John T. Wilver 





will include the training of new men in 
the agency, as well as personal produc- 
tion. He replaces W. Henry Blohm 
who has recently been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the company in Cincinnati. 

The Shoemaker Agency shows a gain 
of 24% of new business for the year to 
date and leads the company with six- 
teen consecutive plus months, and also 
in percentage of business secured from 
new agents. 


Blake B. Harrison Named 
Manager at Charlotte 


Blake B. Harrison has been made 
manager of the new Charlotte branch 
office of the Connecticut General. 

Mr. Harrison was born and educated 
in North Carolina, graduated from Duke 
University, and is widely acquainted with 
the territory. He came with the com- 
pany in 1928 as an agent, became a 
Group and claim representative in North 
Carolina and Virginia, and later, was 
Group manager in New York City and 
Newark. For the past four years he 
has been manager of Group sales at the 
home office. 


PHILIP B. HOLMES LUNCHEON 











Given to General Agent, Now Lieutenant 
in Navy, by Members of Agency; 
Gets Wrist Watch 

Philip B. Holmes, general agent of 
Connecticut General who is now a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, stationed in the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard, was given a farewell 
luncheon by members of the agency on 
May 27 at Columbia Club. Occasion 
also wound up a successful three weeks’ 
drive for business dedicated to Mr. 
Holmes. 

A wrist watch from all members of 
the agency was presented to Mr. Holmes 
by Kenneth L. Caldwell, oldest member 
of the agency. 


BANKERS LIFE APPOINTMENTS 








W. B. Scroggie Heads San Angelo 
Office; Dallas Post Goes to 
Jack Cantrell 

W. B. Scroggie, until recently agency 
manager at Dallas, has been appointed 
manager of the new San Angelo office 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 

The Dallas post has been taken by 
Jack Cantrell, who was installed at a 
meeting June 3. Home office men pres- 
ent were W. F. Winterble, director of 
agencies, and Severin Schulte, assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Cantrell has been with the Bank- 
ers Life since 1926. He was regional 
supervisor from 1931 until the plan was 
abandoned in 1932. Last December he 
was appointed Dallas manager. He has 
qualified for the president’s premier club 
in seven out of fourteen years. 








Underwriting Problems Weighed Before 
Home Office Underwriters at Toronto 


Several questions involving policy in 
underwriting were thrown before the 
session of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association at its Toronto meet- 
ing on Tuesday which brought out gen- 
eral discussion. A summary of the dis- 
cussion follows: 

The first question was—is it advisable 
to grant double indemnity without re- 
striction to applicants who use passen- 
ger cars daily in business. The discus- 
sions which followed the presentation of 
this question did not seem to favor such 
a move by the life companies. It was 
pointed out by the representative of 
one company that statistics have given 
no assistance in the matter, and the gen- 
eral opinion of those at the meeting 
was that only in preferred cases should 
double indemnity be granted. The pre- 
ferred group would include those who 
have been driving for any length of 
time and who have had a free or reason- 
ably good accident record. However, be- 
fore such persons can be accepted as a 
preferred risk it was stressed that cer- 
tain strict standards must be measured 
up to. It was not considered advisable 
or practicable to levy higher rates over 
and above those now existing and still 
grant double indemnity benefits, because 
of the fact that automobile insurance 
companies can provide certain protec- 
tions at relatively low costs. 

The second question was—what pre- 
caution should be observed in under- 
writing applications that appear to have: 
been written by mail. Such insurance 
was considered a fair risk where it was 
possible to secure medical examinations, 
and it was unanimously agreed that no 
applications should be accepted unless it 
was possible to conduct such an exam- 
ination. It was also agreed that, in the 
main, such applications should be re- 
garded with suspicion, especially if the 
amounts of protection asked for are be- 
yond normal. It was recommended that 
where such applications were received, 
the applicant be asked to provide a 
statement from the physician regarding 
consultations during the preceding five 
years. Also it was recommended that 
the Central Medical Investigation 
Bureau be consulted. Consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that where doubt 
existed it would be better to play safe 
and leave mail applications alone. 

Question three asked—is it desirable 
to issue juvenile insurance without re- 
duced death benefits in those states 
where law permits. One argument in 
favor of this was that-incomes of agents 
are being affected in many cases by 
people moving to where work is more 
plentiful and also into army training 
camps. Reduction of the minimum age 
from ten to five years in those states 
where the five year minimum does not 
exist would make it possible for these 
agents to offset such loss of revenue 
from other sources. Furthermore, such 
a reduction in the age minimum would 
give agents a new selling feature to pep 
up sales. Arguments against this were 
to the effect that it would be much bet- 
ter to have more insurance on the 
parents than on the children. Those 
companies writing this insurance with 
the five year age minimum reported to- 
day their underwriting experiences have 
been favorable and in most cases pre- 
miums made have exceeded the value of 
claims. The general tone of the argu- 
ment however seemed to be against 
heavy insurance protection on children 
under 10. 

Question four dealt with how far 
should the companies go in answering 
requests from policyholders for infor- 
mation as to why the insurance was not 
issued as applied for. This question was 
divided into three parts, and the con- 
sensus was that policyholders would only 
be advised of the reason for such a de- 
cision if the decision involved occupa- 
tion or overweight. On the whole, the 
meeting seemed in favor of not sending 





information regarding their medical find- 
ings only unless it was sent directly to 
the physician of the applicant involved. 
In fact one company went on record as 
inviting physicians to make use of avail- 
able information, although between com- 
pany and policyholder the information is 
to be regarded as company information 
which the company has paid to get. 
Question five was—should salary sav- 
ings insurance be accepted on a more 
liberal basis than on individual applica- 
tions. The gist of opinion was that any 
relaxation of present rules would re- 
sult in a heavy influx of substandard 


risks. It was argued that the only ap- 
parent reason for any change at the 
present was for competitive purposes 


and that if all companies eased up in 
existing rules the ultimate result would 
be higher losses which would more than 
offset added premium income. Opinion 
also was that insurance protection to 
the value of two thousand seemed to be 
a fair maximum for non-medical. This 
would apply to rural areas in the main. 
In larger centers, medical insurance was 
favored. 

Question six dealt with current prac- 
tices involving applicants residing or 
traveling in Central and South America. 
This situation was termed a headache 
all around in view of the numerous fac- 
tors which must be considered, especially 
as to modes of living, political situa- 
tions, etc. Travel to southern points 
too was termed a hazard, either by air 
or water. Opinion in discussions was 
that for lengthy stays, exceeding four 
months, the tropical rates of 200% of 
Ordinary premium apply. If trips were 
limited to a matter of a few weeks or 
months, special rates could be estab- 
lished to suit the local situation, but 
130% was suggested for a location such 
as Argentina. Those going to South 
America on engineering jobs would come 
under the subtropical rate of 150%. Re- 
garding a native of South America be- 
ing insured by a United States or Cana- 
dian company it was agreed rates should 
be based on conditions in his country. 





Lockey Heads Home Office 


Ass’n Industrial Committee 


William H. Lockey, assistant secre- 
tary, Life of Virginia, has been elected 
chairman of the Industrial Committee of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, meeting in Toronto. 

The industrial meeting favored, by a 
voting ratio of 6 to 1, an annual meeting 
instead of three times a year. This 
action was taken in view of the desire 
particularly of executives to remain at 
their desks during the emergency in the 
United States. 

Among several important problems fac- 
ing the industrial companies, especially 
in the United States, that of mushroom 
towns growing up in and around newly 
established war plants was given serious 
impromptu consideration. Because the 
thousands of people swarming into these 
new towns, mailing addresses are fre- 
quently not available, and, as a result, 
proper inspection has become a prob- 
lem. Frequent moving from state to 
state and job to job presents a similar 
difficulty. 





DEVLIN COUNCIL CHAIRMAN 


C. D. Devlin Confederation Life As- 
sociation, was elected chairman of the 
advisory council of the life agency of- 
ficers section of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association at its meet- 
ing last week in Toronto. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL’S BIG GAIN 

Pacific Mutual paid-for new business 
for May is 80% more than May, 1940. 
For the first five months, it is 20.5% 
ahead of the same period 1940. 


Stratford Lee Morton Is 
Host for 33rd Anniversary 





STRATFORD LEE MORTON 


Stratford Lee Morton, general agent 
at St. Louis for the Connecticut Mutual, 
was host May 20 to the members of his 
force in commemoration of his. thirty- 
three years in the service of the com- 
pany. Present at the gathering were 
Vice-Presidents Peter M. Fraser, Har- 
old N. Chandler and Vincent B. Coffin. 

Mr. Morton first became associated 
with the company as an agent, when he 
left a clerical position in a St. Louis 
bank. Three years later, at the age of 
23, he was head of the agency and earn- 
ing $10,000 a year. For a while during 
the time he was studying at Washing- 
ton University he sold insurance on a 
part time basis, but in July, 1909, he 
returned to the agency and soon led all 
the agents of the company in both vol- 
ume and number of applications. 

It was largely through Mr. Morton's 
success that his father, Robert Lee Mor- 
ton, once St. Louis associate general 
agent, now deceased, entered the insur- 
ance business, 


A. R. Maynard President of 
Buffalo Life Underwriters 


A. Rogers Maynard, manager of the 
Lake Erie Office, Metropolitan Jife, 
elected president of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters Association at a meeting 
of the board of directors in the Buffalo 
Athletic Club. He succeeds Walter A. 
Schworm. 

Graduated from Harvard University 
in 1930, Mr. Maynard joined the Metro- 
politan as an agent, served as assistant 
manager, training instructor, home office 
supervisor and came to Buffalo in Jan- 
uary 1939 as manager. During the past 
year he has been treasurer of the Buf- 
falo Life Managers Association. 

Other officers for the coming year 
are: First vice-president, Jack Castle, 
State Mutual Life; second vice-presi- 
dent, Jacques Stryker, supervisor Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; secretary, Edward S. 
Diem, Union Central; treasurer, Lewis 
C. Slesnick, superintendent, Prudential. 

Mr. Schworm presided at the dinner 
meeting. Past presidents of the associa- 
tion were guests of honor. 


GILLIS AGENCY HOLDS OUTING 

The “Leaders’ Club” of the Alexander 
F. Gillis agency at Newark, Provident 
Mutual Life, will hold an outing on June 
9 at the Essex County Country Club, 
Newark. Golf will be the main attrac- 
tion of the day. 


BECKER NAMED IN ST. LOUIS 

The presidential nominee for the Life 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
is Lester S. Becker, general agent, Lin- 
coln National Life. 
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Oust Unfit Agents 
Urges Harry T. Wright 


TALKS TO TEXAS ASSOCIATION 





‘onal Association President Outlines 
Ne vock on Agency Practices Code; 
Other Efforts 





To rid the life insurance business of 
its unfit agents, its “poor ambassadors, 
who do nothing but tear down the pres- 
tige, good will and confidence in life in- 
surance engendered by the institution’s 
good ambassadors,” was stated by Harry 
T. Wright, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to be 
one of the main objectives of his “per- 
sonal-producer” administration, in his 
talk before the annual meeting of the 
Texas State Association at Beaumont, 
June 4. 


“If companies and general agents are 
lax in revoking the contracts of unfit 
and unproductive agents in their em- 
ploy, it is up to the career agents of 
America to insist flatly that this be 
done,” he said. 

Mr. Wright explained that the good 
underwriter did not have to be the large 
producer but his definition of a good 
underwriter was an agent who properly 
served his clients and who made a living 
out of the life insurance business. 

Four Lines of Action 

The Nationa] Association president 
outlined four fronts along which the or- 
ganization is moving in an effort to 
oust the unproductive and unfit agent 
from the business. First, he said, is 
the concentrated effort now being made 
to secure further signatory companies to 
the agency practices code. This is be- 
ing done through a survey among sig- 
natory companies to determine stand- 
ards of measuring fit and unfit agents, 
and among non-signers to determine ob- 
jections to the code. The code will be 
strengthened in line with the data re- 
ceived, Mr. Wright declared. 

“So strongly do I feel about this,” he 
continued, “that when Charles J. Zim- 
merman, chairman of the association’s 
Agency Practices Committee, and I 
were in New York recently, we arranged 
a special meeting with members of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers to 
try to work out some progress along 
these lines. I am hopeful] that the con- 
stant activity of the National Associa- 
tion will lead the companies to continue 
constructive work and pursue the code 
to its logical conclusion.” 

“Our second line of action,’ he went 
on, “is to increase the number of local 
agency practices codes, which are estab- 
lished and signed by the general agents 
and managers of a community. Such 
codes are often more effective than any 
other means, since stricter observance 
can be obtained when all the signers are 
in a single community. 

“Third, if general agents fail to set 
standards and to revoke the contracts 
of unfit agents in their employ, the Na- 
tional Association, _ representing the 
career agents, will ask that this be done. 
“Fourth, we advocate strongly that in- 
dividual agents write to their home of- 
fices expressing their views on the code. 
Today companies are anxious to hear 
the reaction of their field forces on all 
Matters of joint interest. It is possible 
that many companies are waiting for a 
definite reaction from their agents be- 
lore taking positive action on the unfit- 
agent question, and so it is doubly im- 
portant that field men make their home 
omces aware of their attitude on the 
Problem.” . 





LAFAYETTE LIFE CONVENTION 
The Lafayette Life held its annual 
ageticy convention last week. President 
- L. Alexander opened the sessions. 
Other speakers scheduled include Agency 
Superintendent R. G. Yeager, secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Link and James Scole- 
held of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 


James T. Welsh Heads 
Mutual Life “Field Club” 


James T. Welsh was elected president 
of the “Field Club” of the Newark 
branch, Mutual Life, of which the man- 
ager is Harold J. Fett. S. Newton 
Walker was elected vice-president; Brad- 
ford Campbell, secretary, and William 
H. Webb, treasurer. Mr. Welsh has 
been one of the agency’s most con- 
sistent producers. 





C. H. SCHUSLER’S NEW POST 


Carl H. Schusler has recently been 
appointed manager of the life depart- 
ment of the Continental Assurance at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Schusler, formerly gen- 
cral agent in that city for the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska, has been in life in- 
surance fifteen years. He _ succeeds 
Roland Merrell. 





LIFE AGENTS’ EXAMS 
Examinations for life insurance agents’ 
licenses will be held on the following 
dates, just announced by the Licensing 
Bureau of the New York Insurance De- 
partment: June 19, July 16, August 20, 
September 17, October 15 and Decem- 
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cashier and statistician of the life de- 


FOWLER MADE ASS’T MANAGER 


William A. Fowler has been made as- 


sistant manager of the life department 
of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chi- 
cago general agency of the John Han- 
cock. 


Mr. Fowler will devote his time 


to the organization and training of a 
full-time staff, assisting Robert B. Keg- 
ley, in charge. 


W. E. Kerchenfaut, with the agency 
last February, has been made 


BOSTON GROUP OUTING 

The Boston General Agents and Man- 
agers Association will have its annual 
outing June 13 at the Hingham Yacht 
Club. Golf, deep-sea fishing, sailing and 
other water sports as well as a lobster 
dinner will constitute the all-day and 
evening program. 

In charge are Harold P. Cooley, gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Life of Iowa; Rich- 
ard Partridge, general agent, New Eng- 


ber 3. 


land Mutual, and Nelson Phelps, general 


partment. agent, Northwestern Mutual. 
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THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company * 





Chartered in 1905, the Midland Mutual Life is older than any one 
of 83° of all United States life companies and has more admitted 
assets than any one of 85°/.. 


Free health examinations for policyowners. 
Every policyowner participates in earnings. 
All modern forms of life and annuity contracts available. 


The Midland Mutual has always experienced an unusually low 
mortality, averaging 40.1°% of the expected death losses over the 
past thirty-five years, or about 27°. less than the average for all 
companies. Mortality savings is a very important item since policy- 
holders’ dividends are now largely derived from this source. 


Dividends are paid at the end of the first year, on annual and single 
premiums, during disability and on paid-up dividend additions. 


Of the 400 legal reserve United States life insurance companies, 
those having $100,000,000 or more of ordinary insurance in force 
are 72 in number. These 72 companies, of which the Midland 
Mutual is one, hold 95° of all the legal reserve life insurance in 
force in United States companies. Note the following significant 
comparisons: 


Average 72 MIDLAND 
Companies MUTUAL 


Assets to each $100 Liabilities . . . . . . . . $105.85 $108.55 


Surplus to each $1,000 Insurance in Force . . . $17.25 $21.57 
Per Cent of Income over Disbursement ... . . 26.13% 34.05% 
20 Year Average Dividend per $1,000 OWL Age 35 $5.04 $5.56 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Underwriting Changes 
In Canada Recently 


GIVEN BY J. D. WILLIAMSON 





President Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association Addresses Meeting 
at Toronto 





In his presidential address to the an- 
nual spring meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, which 
was held in Toronto from June 2 to 4, 
|. D. Williamson, of the Canada Life 
outlined the development of underwrit- 
ine standards in life insurance in Canada. 

Mr. Williamson told his audience that 
when, in 1936 a revised occupational 
rating schedule was placed in the hands 
of, and adopted by, the companies in 
Canada it was decided at that time to 
make a complete revision available five 
years later. 
" “A few changes have been made,” said 
Mr. Williamson, “but the war has inter- 
fered with the complete revision due this 
year. The Occupational Committee has 
held a number of meetings during the 
past twelve months and has made some 
changes in the ratings and these have 
just been made known to the companies, 
To the schedule already in use for ex- 
plosives manufacture has been added a 
section covering those employed in the 
manufacture of munitions.” 

Mr. Williamson revealed that in 
March of this year, some revisions were 
made in aviation risks. “We will now 
accept at standard rates fare-paying pas- 
sengers on scheduled routes up to 
hours, charging $3 for over 100 hours 
and not over 150 hours, with $1 extra 
for each additional 50 hours,” he stated. 
For air-line pilots, he added, the extra 
was reduced to $18 but the policy con- 
tains the usual war clause. - 

Unless mortality improves in the 40-45 
age bracket, some action by some com- 
panies is likely to be taken to reduce 
the age limit or the amount accepted in 
non-medical insurance, Mr. Williamson 
said. Most of the Canadian companies 
accept non-medical evidence for ages up 
to 45 inclusive; one company limits to 
age 40 and one takes up to age 50. Most 
of the published experience in Canada 
indicates that non-medical mortality up 
to age 39 at issue is as good as the 
medical but for ages over 40 not as 
favorable, Mr. Williamson continued. 


Sub-standard Risks 


In the matter of reinsurance, Mr. 
Williamson said that reinsurance agree- 
ments among Canadian companies have 
had the effect of standardizing the lim- 
its of retention for sub-standard risks 
and in several companies the retention 
for cases rated 125% is at least 90% of 
the standard limit, for cases rated 150%, 
75% of the standard limit. “In compari- 
son with the sub-standard limits of some 
of the American companies, the differ- 
ence is quite noticeable,” he added. 

In stressing the advantages of uni- 
formity in rules, Mr. Williamson stated 
that from the point of view of the com- 
pany: 

It protects the company from a strong 
competition for sub-standard business, 
which competition has been proved cost- 
ly, as it inevitably leads to the com- 
pany securing less than the proper pro- 
tection on its sub-standard business. 


It produces uniformity in selection 
from day to day in the business of a 
company. It simplifies the work of the 
selection committee; it makes it easier 
for the selection committee to impress 
upon the agents the equity of their de- 
cisions. 

It does not necessarily interfere with 
the judgment of the individual in any 
particular case but serves as a guide to 
prevent action which would be unfair to 
the applicant and the company. It has 
resulted in a freedom of discussion of 
any particular case among the medical 
committees of the companies. 

From the point of view of the appli- 
cant, said Mr. Williamson, because of 


the care which has been exercised in 
studying mortality experiences of all 
types of sub-standard risks, it has been 
made possible to secure insurance on 
equitable terms for many applicants for- 
merly refused, while at the same time 
this cooperation among the Canadian 
companies protects the interests of all 
the other policyholders and does much 
to avoid discrimination in respect to 
various groups of policyholders, stand- 
ard as well as sub-standard. It has also 
resulted in greater confidence by the 
public since it is realized that a well- 
studied basis is more scientifically cor- 
rect. 

From the point of view of the agent, 
it prevents dissatisfaction among the 
members of the field force who feel 
they have a just grievance when a risk 
which has been offered on a certain 
basis by their own company is taken on 
apparently more favorable terms by their 
competitor. It prevents disorganization 
of the field force and lessens the dan- 
ger of a valued representative making 
business connections with another com- 
pany which might be thought to be more 
liberal on sub-standard risks. It en- 
ables the agent and the company to 
place a much greater proportion of sub- 
standard cases. 

“The greater uniformity of selection 
which has been secured is of definite 
assistance in the handling of large risks, 
especially if they are sub-standard,” said 
the speaker. “The uniform treatment of 
the sub-standard risk enables the com- 
pany to issue the full amount applied for 
since the company is able to reinsure 
amounts beyond its retention.” 





Canadian Life Advertisers 
Choose Officers for Year 


At the meeting of the advertisers sec- 
tion of the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association in Toronto last week 
E. Morton, advertising manager of the 
North American Life, was reelected 
chairman of the section for another 
year, 

Joseph E, Chandler, publicity officer 
of the Sun Life, and W. A. Shields, 
Confederation Life, were elected vice- 
chairmen. 

Bruce R. Power is secretary-treasurer 
of the life agency officers section of 
the association. 


Lander Address 


(Continued from Page 8) 





average insurance per capita carried by 
the Canadian male population. Further- 
more, the difference between the value 
of the pension benefits granted in Can- 
ada and the United States approximates 
and, at the younger ages, exceeds ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000). 





Ed. L. Walker, assistant coach at 
Princeton University and former athle- 
tic director of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, has been appointed a special 
agent of the Lamar Life in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 
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U. S.-Canadian Common 
Aims Told by Blackall 


GUEST OF HONOR AT TORONTO 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Both 
Countries Are United in Battle for 
Democratic Objectives 





John C. Blackall, president of Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, was guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon given by Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Toronto last week. 

Commissioner Blackall said that the 
ties between United States and Canada 
have become closer as years have gone 
until now the conditions confronting 
both Canada and United States, as well 
as of the entire British Empire, have 
brought a unity of purpose that is recog- 
nized by the peoples of those countries. 

“We are now partners in common en- 

deavor to preserve our democratic insti- 
tutions and way of life and in no line 
of business is this singleness of purpose 
better exemplified than in the several 
fields of insurance,” he said. “No other 
business, perhaps, is so typical or so 
necessary to a nation of free peoples 
affording as it does protection to in- 
dividuals and to property against the 
risks and casualties inherent in free pri- 
vate enterprise.” 
_ He said that one-third of the total life 
insurance in force in Canada is held in 
American companies, and that one 
American company has more insurance 
in force in Canada than any other sin- 
gle company including those domiciled in 
Canada. Furthermore, a number of 
Canadian companies do an_ extensive 
business in the U. S. 

“These splendid Canadian life insur- 
ance companies are very highly regarded 
in the United States for their conserva- 
tive and highly ethical business prac- 
tices as well as their sound progressive 
management,” he declared. In the in- 
vestment field, too, the inter-dependence 
of the two countries is well exemplified. 
Discussing money and investments he 
said that he heartily favored considera- 
tion being given to establishing the cur- 
rencies of the two countries upon a 
parity. 
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Total Insurance in force 
increased 11.03% 
during 1940 


There is a reason! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
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George H. Hunt Tells Why 


New Men Enter Business 


Talking to the agency section of Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion last week in Toronto, George H 
Hunt, general superintendent of agen- 
cies, Imperial Life, said that in 1940 new 
men appointed by his company produced 
new business in excess of $2,000 
which was more than the 1939 record, 
and it took less than forty-eight men to 
do it. For the first four months of 1941 
the new men appointed in 1940 produced 
$1,010,000 of business. For first four 
months of 1941 more than $500,000 of 
new business resulted from forty-four 
new full time appointments, 

Mr. Hunt gave these as some of the 
reasons why new men are coming into 
thé business: - 

Higher taxes on luxuries are driving 
sales agents from that field into newer 
fields, and these men are available to in- 
surance; commission representatives of 
British companies, having difficulty in 
getting supplies from abroad, are avail- 
able; and some enterprises which have 
suffered sharp sales reductions due to 
government priority for war materials 
find their salesmen 2lso looking to the 
possibility of life snsurance from the 
selling viewpoint. 


CHICAGO CLU NOMINATIONS 

The following slate of officers has 
been chosen for consideration June 11 at 
the annual election of the Chicago chap- 
ter CLU: Roland Hinkle, Reno agency 
of the Equitable Society for president; 
Harry G. Walter of Stumes & Loeb, 
Penn Mutual, for vice-president; Clar- 
ence E. Smith, special agent for Hobart 
& Oates, Northwestern Mutual for sec 
retary-treasurer. For new directors, the 
nominations are: George H. Gruende), 
supervisor, Vermillion agency, Mutua 
Life; S. Hewitt, E. S, Hewitt & 
Associates, and D. R. Wright, Union 
Central. F 

The nominating committee was heade 
by B. H. Groves, manager for the Trav- 
elers. 
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| HEARD on the WAY 








ship. The Detroit manufacturer thought 
that he and the other pacifists on board 
would be able “to get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas.” The desig- 
nation “Peace Ship” was a misnomer as 
Ford lieutenants spent most of their time 
fighting with each other, it all making 
screamingly funny copy. 

Returning to this country, Prescott 
Lecky went on the staff of The Eastern 
Underwriter. One of the most compan- 
ionable and likeable of men, he was 
probably the slowest moving réporter in 
the history of New York journalism. 
Because of a passion for getting at the 
bottom of things—always seeking one 
more fact—he would take anywhere from 
three days to a week in covering an 
assignment. 

Best job he did on this paper was 
when assigned to visit leading actuaries 
and write a story about their human side 
and their educational background. He 
disappeared from the office for a week, 
but came back with a complete story 


about the famous George Watson Col- 
lege of Edinburgh with a picture of the 
school. He had unearthed the fact, not 
before published, that ten of the leading 
actuaries of America at the time (1915) 
were graduates of that school. They 
included Arthur and Robertson Hunter, 
Henry Moir, Lawrence Cathles and Ar- 
thur Coburn. 


Lecky quit the paper and when United 
States entered the World War he served 
in the Army and while there became in- 
terested in psychology through an as- 
signment to teach illiterate soldiers to 
read. He joined Columbia University 
as an instructor in psychology and after 
ten years was given charge of courses 
in psychology of personality in the ex- 
tension division. He also became a con- 
sulting psychologist. In 1927-28 he stud- 
ied under Dr. Alfred Adler in Vienna. 
In that capacity he originated an “in- 
dividuality inventory” which was an an- 
alytical guide used at Columbia and other 
colleges to evaluate new students. He 
was author of “A Play Book of Words,” 
designated to make children aware of 
the different meanings and uses of the 
same word. ; 

His new theory of “self-consistency” 
was developed by him during seven in- 


tensive years of study and research at 
Columbia. This theory, based on scien- 
tific attitude characterizing the work of 
Einstein, Planck and Heisenberg, dis- 
carded the mechanistic conception of 
man in favor of a non-mechanistic philos- 
ophy developed by the new physics in 
the study of the atom. 

A writer in the Herald Tribune de- 
scribed Lecky’s theory as “insisting that 
man must be treated as a unified living 
system whose behavior expresses a pur- 
pose to maintain its unity.” A clinical 
technique based upon the theory was 
successfully applied to the treatment of 
long-standing defects in academic sub- 
jects such as spelling and mathematics. 

Mr. Lecky was a member of the Amer- 
ican Association for Advancement of Sci- 
ence and American Psychological Asso- 


ciation. He is survived by his mother, 
who lives in Richmond; and by five 
children. 


Uncle Francis. 





O. D. Douglas, general agent at San 
Antonio for the Lincoln National Life 
and trustee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, is chairman of the 
committee in that district for the sale 
of defense savings bonds. 








Mr. and Mrs. Eric C. Wilson and 
Eric C. Wilson, Jr. 


The accompanying photograph of a 
family group is that of Eric C. Wilson, 
editor of the Univeristy of Iowa News 
Service (publicity department outlet of 
that college) ; his wife, the former Betty 
Ritson who was secretary of Ray Mur- 
phy, when the latter was Insurance Com- 
missioner of Iowa and later when he 
came to New York to become assistant 
manager of Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives; and Mr. Wilson’s 
son, Eric C. Wilson, Jr., who is 13 and 
enters high school in Iowa City next 
Fall. The photograph was taken in 
front of the Wilson home in Iowa City. 

Eric C. Wilson is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa, class of ’23. Twice 
he was national intercollegiate 220-yard 
dash champion. He was a competitor in 
the Olympic Games of 1924 as a 400- 
meter runner on the American team. 

Mrs. Wilson came to Iowa City as 
a bride in January, 1940. She is a mem- 
ber of the University Club of Iowa City 
and Newcomers Club; is publicity chair- 
man for Iowa City chapter of Bundles 
for Britain and is also active in Red 
Cross sewing. At her home she has gone 
in for flower gardening. In New York 
City Mrs. Wilson, as Betty Ritson, made 
an unusually large number of friends 
and was one of best secretaries in his- 
tory of the insurance business. 





Prescott Lecky of the Columbia Uni- 
versity faculty died last week. 

One of the biggest surprises which I 
have ever had was to learn some years 
after Mr. Lecky had been a reporter 
on The Eastern Underwriter that he had 
built up an international reputation as 
a psychologist as the result of his con- 
ception of a new theory of psychology, 
sometimes called the theory of self- 
consistency, and that colleges had widely 
accepted the theory. 

Prescott Lecky was the son of “Bob” 

€cky, veteran insurance agent in Rich- 
mond, Va., who for some years devoted 
considerable attention to the property 
Insurance of Williamsburg, Va., the an- 
cient town rebuilt along colonial lines 
by John D. Rockefeller. “Bob” Lecky 
died in 1939, 

After education in Richmond College 
and University of Virginia and some ex- 
Perience as a reporter on a Richmond 
daily newspaper Prescott came to New 
York in 1914 and for a time was on the 
staff of the New York World. After 
severing his connection with the World 
he joined the newspaper crowd which 
Went to Europe on Henry Ford’s peace 
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Huebner Sees Greater 
Field for Life Agents 


EDUCATIONAL TREND BROADER 





Reviews Influence of CLU Movement in 
Address at Testimonial Dinner 
Here 





Culminating the all-day seminar held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
yesterday was the testimonial] dinner to 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of life insur- 
ance educators and president of the 
\merican College of Life Underwriters. 

On this occasion he reviewed the prog- 
ress of life insurance education and its 
broadening trend as well as its wide ac- 
ceptance in educational institutions in 
the country. 

He said in part: 

“IT feel that there is general agree- 
ment that the CLU movement has been 
a decided force in directing the educa- 
tional efforts of life insurance practi- 
tioners towards the study of all the 
genera] and closely allied ‘fields of knowl- 
edge with which a life underwriter should 
be acquainted in order to understand 
life insurance as a functioning institu- 
tion in a world filled with economic, 
social and political problems which it 
can help to solve,’ such as economics, 
government, sociology, business law, tax- 
ation, money and credit, corporation 
finance, and investment. These subjects 
deal with great current trends of the 
time and afford life insurance men an 
opportunity to relate them to the prob- 
lems of their clients as well as to the 
problems of their calling. 

Now Out of Narrow Groove 

“Your several seminars on today’s pro- 
gram are indicative of the growing ten- 
dency on the part of life underwriters 
to emphasize the closely allied business 
and social subjects, and not only to em- 
phasize the study of life insurance and 
life insurance salesmanship per se. But 
it was not always that way. Fourteen 
years ago the American College of Life 
Underwriters began its program of edu- 
cation with the inclusion of the afore- 
mentioned subjects, and I can recall the 
beautiful time we had to win support 
for the idea. The emphasis seemed to 
be at that time almost wholly upon the 
narrow groove of life insurance itself 
and salesmanship. But gradually the 
bigger view gained ground, and today 
the emphasis seems to be rapidly shift- 
ing from salesmanship in its narrow 
sense to the broader view of under- 
writing service to clients. And in that 
underwriting service a knowledge of the 
allied business and social subjects is 


essential. As I had occasion to say 
recently: ‘Life insurance need not al- 
ways be sold as it has been. The sales- 


man per se need not remain so neces- 
sarily; but the need for the underwriter 
is permanent and will be ever greater. 
And in his work of underwriting—ar- 
ranging the insurance program to meet 
real needs of the client—the underwriter 
will have a much greater cooperation 
from a more intelligent (insurance-wise) 
public. It brings me back again to the 
thought that “underwriting”—emphasis 
on the knowledge of subject matter in 
life insurance—will more and more su- 
persede the mere act of “selling””’ 
Trend to Other Branches of Insurance 
“Lastly,we see the leaven of the CLU 
movement extending to the other two 
branches of insurance, namely, property 
insurance and casualty insurance. Along 
with life insurance, these two divisions 
constitute the triumvirate which makes 
up the whole institution of insurance. 
Each division should be willing and 
anxious to help the others. What is 
good for life insurance, with respect to 
good public relations, is also good for 
property and casualty insurance. These 


latter two divisions have been watching 
the progress of the CLU movement. I 
am happy to be able to state that on 
May 16 last, at the invitation of the 
Committee on Professional Standards in 
Property and Casualty Insurance of the 
American 


Association of University 





Ruhl with Eckert Agency 





BEN RUHL 


Ben Ruhl, life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and well known De- 
troit life underwriter, has become asso- 
ciated witn the Charles R. Eckert agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of that 
city. A member of the Round Table 
since 1937 and a life member since 1939, 
Mr. Ruhl is also a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter, has done outstanding work in 
Estate Analysis and is now working in 
the field of employes’ trusts. 

Mr. Ruhl graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1924, having worked 
his way through sshool by part time 
sales work. His fiist year’s production 
totaled $392,000. His policies in 1937, 
the first year he qualified for the Round 
Table, were on over 100 lives. 

He is vice-president of the Qualified 
Life Underwriters of Detroit and chair- 
man of the National Committee on Co- 
operation between Life Underwriters and 
Attorneys. 





CHAMBREAU JOINS N. Y. FIRM 

William W. Chambreau, well known 
tax consultant and consulting actuary of 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago, has 
become associated with the firm of Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants, with its head office at 
120 Broadway, New York City and of- 
fices in the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Chambreau will make his head- 
quarters at the New York office and 
will have general supervision of the 
firm’s insurance division, with special 
reference to the life insurance business 
in the matter of surveys, system work, 
examinations and annual audits of life 
insurance companies, and continuing, 
also, his practice as consultant. 





CHICAGO GROUP NAME FOX 

The new president of the Chicago 
Home Office Life Underwriters is Rich- 
ard Fox, Country Life, Chicago. Vance 
Boles, Alliance Life was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





Teachers of Insurance, committees of 
six outstanding organizations — namely, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the American Mutual Alliance, the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, and the 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers—met to consider the advisability of 
adopting a program of education com- 
parable in extent and objectives to the 
Chartered Life Underwriter plan. The 
proposition was approved in principle 
unanimously, and instructions were given 
for the appointments of five sub-commit- 
tees to iron out the details, for presenta- 
tion of a perfected plan at a later date.” 


Hodges Heads Committee 


For Cincinnati Convention 


Ray Hodges has been appointed local 
chairman of arrangements for the fifty- 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, September 
15 to 21. He announced that the execu- 
tive committee would include: C. Vivian 
Anderson, special agent, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, past president of the national 
association; Lee B. Scheuer, general 
agent, State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., now president of the Cincinnati 
Life Underwriters Association; George 
J. Woodward, Cincinnati manager Equi- 
table Society; Warner C. Wilson, agent, 
Guardian Life, president elect of the 
Cincinnati association. 

Anderson will be chairman of the 
committee on reservations; Scheuer, 
chairman of exhibits; Woodward, chair- 
man reception and hospitality commit- 
tee; Wilson, treasurer, 

General Chairman Hodges, manager of 
the home office agency of the Ohio 
National Life, was national secretary in 
1939 and 1940 and is a present director 
of the national body. 





Insolvency Defined Under 


New California Law 


Governor Culbert L. Olson of Cali- 
fornia has permitted to become law 
without his signature a bill providing 
that “a life insuror issuing policies on 
a reserve basis is insolvent whenever its 
assets are exceeded by the amount nec- 
essary to provide for its liabilities and 
for reinsurance of all its outstanding 
risks at the following rates,” a schedule 
of rates being included. 

The act also stipulates how “an in- 
suror may maintain reserves on a one- 
year preliminary term basis on a life, 
term or endowment policy if by its 
terms such policy expressly provides 
that the first year’s insurance under such 
policy is term insurance purchased by 
part or the whole of the premium to be 
received during the first year.” 





ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT TO WED 
Arthur Walter Schmidt, son of H. 
Arthur Schmidt of Allen & Schmidt, 
general agents, New England Mutual, 
New York, and Bertha Louise Penning- 
ton, daughter of Mrs. Samuel Wetherill 
Pennington of Baltimore, will be mar- 
ried on June 21 at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Baltimore. A graduate 
of Princeton, Mr. Schmidt is with the 
Aetna Life in Baltimore. He attended 
one of that company’s schools in Hart- 
ford. 





Industrial Insurers Meet 


Among speakers at the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference in Richmond, Va., 
last week was Frank Van Cleef of a 
New York investment house. 

Speaking on the question “Should Life 
Insurance Funds be Used as Equity 
Capital for Industry?” Mr. Van Cleef 
asserted that during the present emer- 
gency there are other means by which 
the life insurance companies can be 
helpful in providing plant and capital 
equipment. He said that the industry 
can advance money for these important 
purposes under provisions whereby each 
year a portion of the principal is re- 
turned. 

“Apply the principles of the amor- 
tized real estate loan to the capital ad- 
vanced,” Mr. Van Cleef suggested. “Dur- 
ing this emergency period make known 
your interest in serial note issues, lib- 
eral sinking fund issues, provisions for 
amortizing a loan over the period of the 
issue from a minimum of not less than 
25 up to 50%, or better still, 100% of 
the total loan. 

“Sound situations can be set up in this 
way and will be if you call upon your 
sources of supply for that type of in- 
vestment,” he suggested. 














NOW IN OUR //th YEAR 








\ milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 








An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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TEXANS ENDORSE ANDREWS 

Alvin T. Haley, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Greensboro, 
N. C., and chairman of the committee 
promoting the candidacy of W. H. An- 
drews, Jr., manager of the home office 
agency of the Jefferson Standard Life 
at Greensboro, for secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
advises that the Texas association has 
unanimously endorsed Mr. Andrews. 





OUTING OF YOUNGMAN AGENCY 


The annual outing of the Arthur _V. 
Youngman agency, Mutual Benefit, New 
York City, is being held today at the 
Adolph Zukor estate, New City, N. Y. 
Swimming, golf and dinner will be the 
chief attractions of the day. 





Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BArclay 7-3428 
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No General Occupation 
Rate-Up Necessary 


Is W. N. BAGLEY’S OPINION 





Points to Hazards in Defense 
- Industries; Horace Holmes 
Gives Mine Figures 





A general increase of occupational 
ratings does not seem to be indicated 
in the present situation in the opinion 
of W. Nelson Bagley, assistant actuary 
of the Travelers in a paper before the 
opening session, June 2, of the Spring 
meeting of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association at Toronto. Mr. 
Bagley was unable to be present to give 
his address but his paper was read for 
him. His paper went on to say that 
he does not mean there is no industry 
or occupation considered separately or 
individually, requiring modified under- 
writing suitable to present conditions. 

It is not unthinkable, said Mr. Bagley, 
that the hazards in the marine industry 
particularly with respect to freighters 
may increase so much they cannot be 
covered by existing ratings, or sufficiently 
eliminated by means of a war rider. 

Mr. Bagley urged his audience to 
study what changes in ratings and un- 
derwriting practices may be necessary 
to meet the changes in occupational 
hazards due to the national defense pro- 
gram. 


Hazards of Emergency 


He pointed out that new camps, air- 
fields, factories, etc., need thousands of 
workers, creating overcrowding of hous- 
ing facilities, and also creating new 
trafic problems. He stated that the 
small factory with a defense order is 
apt to overcrowd workmen in work- 
rooms, and too many of these work- 
men will have insufficient training. 
Newer and larger plants, he said, have 
more efficiency and safety, but even here 
pressure of work may cause some relax- 
ing in safety rules. Lack of skilled 
labor will result in employment of many 
with but hasty training, and dearth of 
real foremen will result in lack of com- 
petent supervision. Also, he said, under 
ordinary conditions certain physical re- 
quirements would have to be met, but 
this situation does not obtain now to 
the same extent as before. Threat of 
strikes is bound to create inattention, 
and work under strike threat tension 
does not make for safety. 


These are all conditions which must 
be faced by the life business, Mr. Bagley 
stated, and possible solutions found so 
that any repercussions on the life busi- 
ness will be eased. 

Horace Holmes, of the Mutual Life of 
Canada, elaborated to some extent on 
the experience of the Canadian insur- 
ance companies in underwriting among 
the metal mines in Canada. A great 
deal of research work has been done by 
the companies in Canada, Mr. Holmes 
stated, to arrive at equitable rates for 
those employed in the mining industry, 
since mining occupies an important eco- 
nomic position and since many insurance 
companies have set up organizations in 
mining districts where an agent’s in- 
come depends to a large extent on his 
ability to place insurance on the lives 
of persons engaged in mining. 


Mining Experience 


Mr. Holmes stated that underwriting 
experiences on those engaged in mining 
have been favorable, and with respect 
to underground miners and laborers, the 
recent survey showed that of 8,419 poli- 
cles exposed to risk there were only 
fifty-eight deaths. These policies repre- 
sented insurance of $13,199,100 and 
policies represented in actual deaths rep- 
Tesented insurance of $107,200. 

In the group of foremen, clerks, 
mechanics, etc., there were 7,112 policies 
at risk for a value of $13,598,000 while 


actual deaths were thirty-two for an 
Msurance value of $52,000. For surface 
Workers the survey showed 10,110 poli- 
cles exposed to risk for total insurance 


Pe $20,988,200 and actual deaths were 


Orty-one for insurance represented of 


$82,400. Mill employes had _ policies 
numbering 2,723 to a value of $5,063,700 
and deaths were eleven for insurance 
payments of $19,500. Among executives 
and officials there were 6,833 policies 
exposed to risk for total insurance of 
$48,570,400 and actual deaths numbered 
thirty-seven and insurance payments 


were $458,300. 


NOVEL CONTEST IDEA 


The Continental American Life has in- 
troduced a novel contest for June. Set- 
ting no quotas for paid business or num- 
ber of cases, this is a prospecting cam- 
paign, intended to stress locating, se- 
lecting, testing and analyzing prospects. 
Each agent who submits forty-nine or 
more qualified prospects will be named 
a “Certified Forty-Niner.” ~ 


$1,005,999 ENDOWMENT PAID 


Checks totaling $1,005,909 have been 
paid to the Buckner Orphan’s Home of 
Dallas by the Sun Life of Canada, rep- 
resenting the maturity on a ten-year en- 
dowment purchased in 1931 by J. G. 
Hardin, Burkburnett, Texas oi] man. 

The money was given in trust as the 
John G. and Mary C. Hardin endowment, 
income form which is to be used for the 
current needs of the institution. 








Industrial Insurors 
Re-elect H. T. Dobbs 


LEITH, PHILLIPS ARE ELECTED 





Taxation, Government Regulation, Fed- 
eral Legislation, Among 
Topics Covered 


H. T. Dobbs, first vice-president, In- 
dustrial Life & Health, was reelected 
president of the Industrial Insurors’ Con- 
ference at its thirty-second annual meet- 
ing at Richmond last week. New vice- 
president of the conference is F. F. 
Leith, vice-president, People’s Life of 
Washington, D. C. E. L. Phillips, Gulf 
Life treasurer, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Among the speakers on the three-day 
program were President Clyde 
Young, Monarch Life, who spoke on 
“The Place of Insurance in National De- 
fense”; C, A. Craig, chairman of the 
board of the National Life & Accident, 
whose subject was insurance taxes in 
relation to the emergency; Virginia In- 
surance Commissioner George A. Bowles, 
and President H. T. Dobbs. Represen- 
tative Estes Kefauver, Tennessee; F. 
Norman, First National Life, New Or- 





leans; F. E. Spain, general counsel, Lib- 
erty National Life; John Marshall, Jr., 
general counsel, Kentucky Central Life 
& Accident, and J. S. New, general 
counsel, Eureka-Maryland Assurance, 
were also featured speakers. 


MIDTOWN MANAGERS’ OUTING 


The Midtown Managers’ Association 
will hold its annual golf outing, June 11, 
at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Chairman of the arrangements is 
Matthew J. Lauer, Continental Ameri- 
can general] agent. 

Officers of the Association are presi- 
dent, Timothy W. Foley, State Mutual; 
vice-president, Joseph M. Schirmer, New 
York Life; secretary-treasurer, David 
T. Hersch, Security Mutual. 


LAMAR LIFE CONVENTION 

The annual agency convention of the 
Lamar Life will be held July 28-29 at 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida, according to an announcement 
of President P. K. Lutken. The con- 
vention program is being directed by 
Superintendent of Agencies H. M. 
Faser. 











The Commonwealth Life has aamed 
C. H. Wolfe general agent at Nashville. 
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COMMISSIONERS CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
to be held in Detroit next week will be 
largely a conference of evaluation. The 
commissioners will undoubtedly take 
stock of themselves to find out where 
they are going. No matter what the type 
of discussion on the floor there is bound 
to be much exchange of opinion in rooms 
and around tabies relative not only to 
the present status of insurance super- 
vision, but also what the future has in 
store for the State Insurance Depart- 
ments. This does not mean that they are 
worried that State Supervision will be 
supplanted by Federal Supervision, be- 
cause the states will continue to regulate 
insurance companies irrespective of any 
form of super-regulation which may be 
imposed. 

A lot of things have happened in the 
last couple of years which have been 
somewhat disturbing to the commission- 
ers. The first, of course, has been the 
investigation of life insurance by the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee with publicity given by SEC to fail- 
ures of life companies, which failures 
Washington thinks could have been pre- 
vented. Both TNEC and SEC recom- 
mended more efficient state supervision. 
However, TNEC did not endorse Federal 
Supervision. 

Another disturbing angle to the State 
Insurance Departments is the manner in 
which the U. S. Government has negoti- 
ated with insurance through its national 
defense activities and is conferring with 
the companies relative to various types 
of coverage, and rates which should be 
charged, as well as establishing, in some 
instances, fixed fees rather than com- 
missions for insurance agents or advisers. 
While the Government has had many 
conferences with the companies the State 
Insurance Departments have generally 
been ignored. In brief, the Commission- 
ers have seen various insurance innova- 
tions in the creation of which they have 
played no part, with more of them 
coming. 

The growth of insurance coverage by 
finance organizations, such as in automo- 
bile insurance where there is a wide 
diversity of coverage without State in- 
surance supervisory advice, also will be 
discussed. Many commissioners believe 
that a great deal of supervisory power 
has been taken away from them. There 
is nothing much they can do about it, 
but there isn’t any subject of greater in- 
terest that is confronting commissioners. 


FIRE INSURANCE CONFLAGRA- 
TIONS 

The insurance loss on the Jersey City 
itver front fire, origin of which is un- 
known but it is not thought to be sabo- 
tage, is at least $3,000,000 and may be 
$5,000,000 in the final insurance payoff. 
“hat figure in the old days would put 
it in the list of American conflagrations 
because it is as heavy as some of the 
losses which came to companies in the 
early period of the last century. In 
those days a great many frame buildings 
could be destroyed by flames before a 
figure of $1,000,000 was reached. 


It is an interesting slant on the evolu- 
tion and development of fire insurance 
that the general public nowadays does 
not regard a $5,000,000 loss as a con- 
flagration, and is, therefore, not worried 
2bout its fire insurance protection and 
ability of companies to meet it. It is 
unfortunate to suffer such a loss, but 
property owners know that the compan- 
ies take it in their stride and that it 
will have little effect on their financial 
statements. 

From an insurance standpoint the dol- 
lars and cents angle of a large fire is 
not so important as the number of in- 
dividuals insured who lose their property. 
In such conflagrations as Salem and Bal- 
timore, for instance, there was tremen- 
cous detailed work necessary in loss ad- 
justment, with check-ups to prevent du- 
plicate claims. In the great modern 
city fires, such as San Francisco in 1906, 
4 supervisory bureau is essential for 
smooth and rapid settlement of claims, 
with an unusually large number of ad- 
justers on the scene. Speed in adjust- 
ment is obvious, because business must 
get under way again as quickly as pos- 
sible. Some idea of the detail involved 
in losses over a wide area, and orivi- 
nating from the same source, can be 
gained from the fact that in the New 
England flood losses there were 10,000 
claims, including hundreds of claims of 
individual autcmobile owners. 

In the Jersey City fires of a few days 
ago the number of insured is small. 





_George Malcolm-Smith, publicity as- 
sistant in the Travelers, has written a 
novel which will soon be published by 
Random House. One of the chief char- 
acters in it, according to the author, is 
an actuary. Its title now stands at 


“Slightly Perfect,” but may be changed. 
Mr. Smith has previously written books 
for children besides his insurance ar- 
ticles, but nothing holds quite the same 
thrill as one’s first novel. 





ALBERT N. BUTLER 


Albert N. Butler, who is a vice-presi- 
dent of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., has 
been elected a director of the American 
Reserve Insurance Co. of New York. 
Before joining Corroon & Reynolds in 
1933, Mr. Butler was connected with 
the New York Insurance Department 
for twenty years, serving as Deputy 
Superintendent when he left to go with 
the company group. 

* * * 


Charles Buresh, vice-president and a 
partner of Fred. S. James & Co. at 
Chicago, celebrated his fortieth anni- 
versary with that agency on Sunday. 
On Monday he was guest of honor at 
a luncheon at the Midday Club given 
by members of the firm. Mr. Buresh 
entered insurance in 1893 with the Na- 
tional Fire, became asosciated with 
Fred. S. James & Co., forty years ago 
and has been a partner in the agency 
since 1910. He is a past president of 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters. 

ce ix 


Henry E. Belden, CLU, associate gen- 
eral agent at Los Angeles of the Union 
Central Life and president of that city’s 
Life Underwriters Association is author 
of a section on life insurance in a book- 
let designed to inculcate the idea of 
thrift and prepared by the Los Angeles 
Board of Education for distribution 
among the graduates of its junior, senior 
high and trades schools. 

x * x 


Mervin L. Lane, Jr., whose father runs 
the Lane Agency at 60 John Street, New 
York, distinguished the family name on 
Memorial Day when he, a boy scout, 
was a member of the guard of honor to 
Governor Herbert Lehman who was in 
town for the big parade. Young Mr. 
Lane, a first class scout, is a member 
of Troop 520, New York City. In fact, 
he is the honor scout of that troop, hav- 
ing made the greatest individual prog- 
ress in scouting during the past year 
of any member of the troop. What 
pleased Mervin, Jr. as much as anything 
was that his picture appeared in the 
Daily News on the day of the parade. 
He also edits a lively publication called 
86 St. News. 

* * * 

Rheta L. Holmes, assistant supervisor, 
files and index division, Standard Acci- 
dent home office, recently attained twen- 
ty-five years’ service with the company. 

* * * 

Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life, will act as general chair- 
man for the United Service Organiza- 
tion’s campaign in the St. Louis area. 





George M. Eddy, who holds TIllinojs 
Insurance Broker’s license No. 1, and 
Mrs. Eddy will celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary on June 24. They 
will observe the event at their Summer 
home at Pau-ko-tuk, near Oshkosh, Wis, 
with their four sons and a few intimate 
friends. Mr. Eddy has been in insur- 
ance in Chicago for the past fifty-five 
vears, forty-eight years of which he has 
been a broker. He was one of the or- 
eanizers and served as the first presi- 
dent of the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Illinois. Mr. Eddy’s father was 
Henry Clay Eddy, who was Western 
manager of the Commercial Union for 
forty years, and he was associated with 
that company when he first entered the 
business. He was also for a time con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Fire, He 
has his offices with W. A. Alexander & 
Co. 

* * x 


Hazelton A. Joyce, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Maryland, recently ob- 
served his twenty-fifth anniversary in 
that post. He has been the recipient 
of many congratulatory messages and 
several of the insurance organizations 
have passed resolutions praising him for 
the manner in which he has filled the 
important position. Mr. Joyce was honor 
cuest of the Baltimore Binder Club at 
a luncheon for him at the Merchants’ 
Club on May 26 as one of the features 
of the anniversary. 

* * x 

Julius I. Kislak, Jersey City, N. J, 
insurance and real estate agent, held an 
informal gathering in his office on June 
3 to mark completion of thirty-five years 
in business. When he started in 1906 
he operated from his home in Hoboken 
and some years later equipped a large 
office in Hoboken with a branch in Jer- 
sey City. In 1937 he constructed the 
Kislak Building on Journal Square, Jer- 
sev City, in which he merged both his 
offices. 

ie ha 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed to a committee seeking funds 
for a “living endowment” for Milwau- 
kee-Downer College. Mr. Fitzgerald is 
a trustee of the college. 

x ok xX 

Mary Virginia Graham, daughter of 
James P. Graham, Aetna Life general 
agent, Baltimore, and Mrs. Graham, and 
Philip Schuyler Eddy were married on 
May 31 in El Paso, Tex. Mrs. Eddy 
is a graduate of Smith College. 

* * * 


Vice-President George L. Hunt of the 
New England Mutual has been elected 
a director of the Boston Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

x * Ok 

W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central Life, has been named 
head of the Miami Valley Conservation 
Council. 

* * * 

Charles F. Adams, president of Ore- 
gon Mutual Life, will leave this wee 
for the sixtieth anniversary at Yale 
University. He was a member of the 
class of 1881, which numbered 800. 

* * * 

S. B. Bradford has been named vice- 
president of the Central Life of Illinois. 
Mr. Bradford has been secretary of the 
company since its organization. To suc- 
ceed him will be Leal J. Lehane, who 
has been assistant secretary. 

* * * 


Lester Horton, general agent at New- 
ark for the Home Life of New York, 
was host to his agency force last week 
at the Metuchen Country Club, Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 
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Sumner Rhoades 

Sumner Rhoades, manager _ of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, who 
is retiring at his own request after 
fourteen years in that post, has been 
in fire insurance one year short of four 
decades, and has been a company organ- 
ization man for a quarter of a century. 
Holding down positions which have re- 
quired unusual executive talent and 
knowledge of human nature, as well as 
of technical matters, he has managed 
to form and retain an unusually large 
number of friendships. His positions 
have also had a public relations aspect 
because of dealings with the public and 
the State Insurance Departments. In 
all of these dealings as well as in his 
inter-company dealings he has handled 
himself in a manner which has won uni- 
versal respect and makes his retirement 
one of sincere regret to his associates 
in the business, 

Son of a merchant, Mr. Rhoades was 
graduated from Syracuse University with 
degrees in science and engineering. He 
then took some courses at the Syracuse 
Law School, but didn’t continue. While 
there one of the law students was Frank 
J. O’Neill, who was also coaching the 
football team, and who at the present 
time is president of the Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity. Their friendship 
has continued to this date. 

Mr. Rhoades’ first position was wiih 
the Middle States Inspection Bureau, 
which was then known as the Wensley 
Bureau, another inspection bureau in the 
territory being called the Stoney Bureau. 
As an inspector Mr. Rhoades visited 
plants in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Washington and part of New York 
State. He remained in this position five 
and a half years, after which time he 
became a special agent for the North- 
ern Assurance, traveling first in New 
York State and then in New England. 
“Dusty” Rhoades proved to be one of 
the best field men in the New England 
territory. United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance was the late George 
W. Babb. The training that Mr. Rhoades 
received under Mr. Babb proved inval- 
uable to him. The Northern’s manager 
was regarded in the business as an un- 
derwriter who had no superior. A 
shrewd judge of risks, a man of spotless 
integrity, he rarely gave an order, in- 
structions being largely in the nature of 
explanations of why he wanted a thing 
done. His explanations were so clear 
that those associated with him acted 
through understanding. He warned his 
assistants against bottle-necking; in 
other words, having things accumulate 
on the desk through procrastination. 

From the Northern Mr. Rhoades be- 
came secretary of the old Eastern Union. 
He went to work on March 1, 1922, and 
in April the entire situation with the 
Eastern Union changed. New York 
State passed a rating law which neces- 
sitated consolidation of the four rating 
organizations in New York State. These 
Organizations were the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, manager of which 
was Willis O. Robb; the New York 
uburban Insurance Exchange, Henry 




















E. Hess, manager; Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State, Frank Jen- 
ness, manager; and Buffalo Association 
of Fire Underwriters, Harry Sigison, 
manager. 

Following the passage of this act Mr. 
Rhoades became secretary-treasurer of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. It took a year and a half 
to co-ordinate the rules and rating prac- 
tices and consolidate the four rating 
agencies into one organization. Some of 
the best known men in the business 
were on the original governing com- 
mittee with which Mr. Rhoades worked. 
The personnel of the committee was as 
follows: 

C. G. Smith, Great American; C. A. 
Ludlum, Home; James Marshall, North- 
ern of New York; N. O. Bartow, Queen; 
James Swinnerton, America Fore; John 
O. Platt, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; E. W. West, Glens Falls; James 
Wyper, Hartford; T. H. Anderson, 
Liverpool & London & Globe; A. G 
Martin, Northern Assurance; J. H. 
Vreeland, Scottish Union & National; 
and E. B. Eggert, Buffalo. 

As chief executive officer of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion Mr. Rhoades showed unusual abil- 
ities in getting along with people through 
tact and understanding. His relations 
were not only amicable with the com- 
mittee, but with the New York Insur- 
ance Department as well, head of whose 
rating division at the time was the late 
Samuel Deutschberger. Also, he hit it 
off with Willis O. Robb, one of the most 
brillant minds in the fire insurance 
arena, a great student who had been a 
professor of Greek; a wit and a man 
possessing unusual literary ability. Con- 
tact with Robb was a mental acceleration 
in itself, a constant stimulant. 

There were many interesting angles 
in the consolidation. When the original 
agreement with the Insurance Depart- 
ment was filed no mention was made in 
the document about commissions. Deut- 
schberger sent the agreement back be- 
cause of this fact, calling attention to 
a paragraph of the new law, which he 
said would embrace commissions as it 
read as follows: 

“The term ‘rate,’ as used in this Sec- 
tion and Sections 141-a and 141-b, shall 
include all the elements and _ factors 
forming the basis for computing the 
consideration for insurance.” 

The organization then filed a second 
agreement which controlled commissions. 
Thirty-odd insurance companies, mostly 
non-union, contested the agreement and 
a court action followed which became 
a legal classic. The title of the case 
was Importers & Exporters vs. Rhoades. 
This case went through various courts, 
the Court of Appeals finally deciding 
in effect that if the legislature had in- 
tended to control matters as important 
as commissions the new insurance act 
would have mentioned these matters, 
but that it had made no mention of com- 
missions. The rating organization then 
filed aft amended agreement which con- 
trolled only existing commissions. 

After that decision and the formation 


of the rating organization, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Beha declared that 
there should be some kind of control 
of all commissions in the state. This 
led to a meeting of the companies and 
the formation of the present Eastern 
Underwriters Association. Mr. Rhoades 
was secretary and treasurer of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion for five years, and when the East- 
ern Underwriters Association was 
organized to succeed the Eastern Union 
he became its manager. 

In addition to its work relative to the 
commissions situation the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association has been a para- 
mount stabilizing force in the rating 
situation’ in the East, its rating com- 
mittee being practically an advisory body 
for all the rating organizations in the 
Eastern: division of the country. 

One of the outstanding influences has 
been its committee acting in an advisory 
and coordinating relationship between 
companies in rehabilitation of insurance 
agencies which have gotten into financial 
difficulties. It has helped straighten out 
hundreds of these complicated situations 
in enabling the agencies to get back on 
their feet. The “balance committee” of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
has also done a tremendous amount of 
work in advising field men in the han- 
dling of specific cases, setting up rules 
for distribution of monies collected and 
for handling other items. It has gotten 
out several editions of instructions and 
rules which really constitute a manual 
on agency balances. 

Mr. Rhoades has made no plans for 
extensive travel or for any out of the 
ordinary retirement activity. He will 
continue to live in New Jersey and is 
looking forward to the leisure time he 
will have with his family and home. 

His wife was formerly Miss May 
Woodford of Syracuse. He has two 
children: Woodford C., who is with 
Marine Office of America; and Betty, 
a graduate of the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University, who is now a grad- 
uate student of Art Crafcs Students 
League of New York. 

+e « 
Reaction to 75th Anniversary Events 
of National Board 

Now that the 75th anniversary of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has gone into history executives of stock 
fire insurance are assaying the results, 
general feeling being one of satisfaction 
with the public’s reaction. It turned 
out to be a splendid thing for stock 
fire insurance to stop in its tracks and 
concentrate for a brief period on putting 
over with the people a visualization of 
the real significance of fire insurance 
coverage and how fire insurance is 
coupled with protecting the property life 
of the nation. 

In these days of rapid evolution—in 
some countries revolution—with accent 
being placed on destruction of both life 
and property it is a relief that in one 
country there should be brought under 
the calcium the work of a great organi- 
zation whose objectives are saving prop- 
erty and life. Attention was directed to 
the work of the fire insurance compa- 
nies, their engineers and their protection, 
in a great blaze of publicity which was 
willingly and voluntarily encouraged 
through the medium of the press and 
the radio. 

Such an intensive publicity has not 
heretofore been given. Fire insurance, 
and what fire insurance does, have been 
taken for granted. The public has little 
direct contact with fire insurance. There 
is the initial contact with the agent, and 
sometimes the agent is not seen by the 
client for years as the insurance is often 
renewed by correspondence or over the 
telephone. As evidence of that contact 
there is merely a printed document which 
is placed in a safe or in a drawer, some- 
times never to be looked at again. That 
document, however, is entirely sufficient 
to give the owner a feeling of security 
that his interests will be protected. It 
constitutes one of the greatest and finest 
expressions of confidence in American 
life. When the emergency arises, how- 
ever; when the loss occurs, the contract 
suddenly galvanizes into life and justifies 


that confidence. If the insurance com- 
panies back of the contract had not car- 
ried out its provisions in the emergen- 
cies the fire insurance business of today 
would not amount to much as it would 
be discredited. But, because it has been 
faithful to its trust, fire insurance is one 
of the largest, most substantial and 
solid factors in our economic life. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary events 
were justified by the record; so it was 
gratifying that there was such a willing- 
ness that the record and the current 
achievements of fire insurance should 
have the recognition throughout the 
country that was given last week. 

The National Board’s public relations 
division did a superb job and succeeded 
in making the National Board’s im- 
press on the nation one that will prove 
indelible. Furthermore, it was sensible 
to take this important anniversary meet- 
ing out of the rut and make it a two- 
day affair with outside speakers con- 
nected with associations intertwined with 
fire insurance so that the country can 
understand the ramifications of the fire 
insurance industry—representatives of 
the homes, the fire departments, the 
scientific world the women’s clubs and 
other spheres having to do with prop- 
erty, protection and health, all giving 
their testimony or endorsement, 

The two lunches and the great ban- 
quet which filled the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria were among the 
most interesting affairs which have been 
held in that leading hostelry of the 
United States. Using the famous Powers 
models to illustrate costume periods, of 
both firemen and women, was one of the 
bright spots. Bringing to the banquet 
the visiting London firemen was another. 
While entertaining interludes, they also 
furnished opportunity for mewspaper 
picturization of the main event, the 
anniversary. 

Reverting to the Powers models, there 
was an interesting scene in the executive 
committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters when the idea of employ- 
ing them was broached. At first, there 
was a feeling of shock that the old Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters should 
indulge in such an innovation, but 
finally one of the committeemen said: 
“What harm can it do?” The others 
agreed. One of the pictures showing 
the Powers models appealed to the New 
York Times to the extent of giving it 
a three-column cut. Another clever 
publicity achievement in the anniversary 
was presentation to Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador, of a plaque in which 
the National Board expressed its ap- 
preciation of the extraordinary and 
courageous work the London firemen are 
doing in extinguishing fires resulting 
from bombing. 

* * « 
Philadelphia Pageant 

One of the most interesting of the 
events which were part of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary week of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was in Phila- 
delphia where the fire department co- 
operated with the Philadephia stock fire 
insurance companies on May 28 in dram- 
atizing for the general public fire fight- 
ing as it used to be done, and fire fight- 
ing as it is done today. The exhibition 
was held at Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia. 

The celebration began with a parade 
of old and modern fire equipment from 
City Hall to Independence Square, where 
a pageant was produced. The pageant 
began with women in Colonial costume 
appearing in the doorway of Independ- 
ence Hall, crying “Fire!” Led by an 
impersonator of Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia’s most famous fireman, 
members of the old Colonial “rattle 
watch” rushed in to rescue the Colo- 
nial dames. Then the bell in the tower 
of Independence Hall, following the cus- 
tom of Revolutionary days, struck an 
alarm of fire. Members of the “hand 
squirt brigade” shot their feeble streams 
upon the birthplace of the nation and 
the Colonial bucket brigade appeared, 
under the direction of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Costumed as volunteer firemen of 
the 1840’s, the Philadelphia firemen ar- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Neiley to Become 
Manager of E. U. A. 


NAMED TO SUCCEED RHOADES 





Is Now Assistant U. S. Manager of 
Royal-Liverpool Groups; Will Take 
Over New Post Soon 





George F. Neiley, an assistant United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, will succeed Sumner Rhoades 
as manager of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association. Mr. Neiley will take over 
his new post as soon as he can be re- 
lieved of his present responsibilities. His 





Keystone View Co. 
GEORGE F. NEILEY 


selection to manage the E.U.A., an- 
nounced late last week, has met with 
wide approval as he is well known in 
fire insurance and for years has been 
active in organizations of the business. 
It was published in these columns last 
week that Mr. Rhoades was retiring as 
manager of the E.U.A. 


Born in Boston in 1892, the son of 
the late George Neiley, member of the 
firm of Field & Cowles, New England 
managers of the Royal, George F. Neiley 
was graduated from Annapolis in 1914. 
He served in the Navy for nine years 
rising from ensign to the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. In August, 1923, he 
resigned from the Navy and joined the 
New England department of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America at Hartford. 
Later he was transferred to the home 
office in Philadelphia. 


In May, 1927, Mr. Neiley entered the 
service of the Royal and a year later 
was appointed executive special agent 
of the Royal and American & Foreign. 
In 1929 he was promoted to assistant 
manager of the New York department 
of the Royal and after the management 
Royal and Liverpool & London & Globe 
were placed under one management in 
this country he was named an assistant 
United States manager of the groups. 
He is also a vice-president of the Queen, 
Newark Fire, Star, Federal Union and 
Seaboard. 





VICTOR E. STEVENS DIES 
Victor E. Stevens, secretary of the 
New Hampshire Fire, died last week. 
He joined the company in 1889 and was 
elected secretary in 1929. He was also 

secretary of the Granite State Fire. 


Supreme Court Holds 
Against the Pearl 


IN MASSACHUSETTS ACTION 





Law Requiring That United States Man- 
ager Be American Citizen Upheld 
in Washington 





The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday upheld the Massachusetts in- 
surance law provisions requiring the 
managers of all foreign insurance com- 
panies doing business in the state to be 
citizens of the United States. In a per 
curium decision the court refused a peti- 
tion of the Pearl Assurance of London 
for a review of a special three-judge 
Federal court opinion holding the law 
valid and terminating a restraining order 
against enforcement of the act. 

The litigation arose after Commis- 
sioner Harrington threatened to re- 
voke the Pearl’s license when it appoint- 
ed Oscar H. Carlsson, a British subject, 
as United States manager. In its brief 
the company contended the act was dis- 
criminatory and violated trade and com- 
mercial treaties with Great Britain. It 
was added that the corporation was doing 
a substantial business in Massachusetts 
and that destruction of such business by 
enforcement of the statute would result 
in irreparable injury for which there was 
no adequate remedy at law. 


No Precedents Cited 


The Supreme Court upheld the lower 
court ruling without citing any other 
cases as precedents for its action. The 
ruling of the three-judge court was writ- 
ten by Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter while sitting as a Circuit 
Justice. 

In his decision, Justice Frankfurter 
held that treaties were not a bar to the 
exercise of police powers of a state. 


Western Bureau Holds 
31st Annual Meeting 


PRESIDENT CLARK  PRESIDES 





Says Bureau and Sprinklered Risk Ass’n 
Are Playing Parts in National 
Defense Program 





Hot Springs, Va., June 4—The West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, in session here 
for its thirty-first annual meeting, is 
enjoying an unexpected turnout of mem- 
bers. A Chicago contingent numbering 
thirty people arrived Tuesday morning 
in two special cars. The following com- 
pany officials with their wives are among 
those present: 

Executive Vice-President William B. 
Rearden, Vice-President Herman Ambos 
and Second Vice-President Philip Ab- 
ney, all from the home office of the 
Loyalty Group at Newark. 

President C. J. Schrup of the Du- 
buque Fire & Marine; Clark J. Munn 
of the Cook County Loss Adjustment 
Bureau; T. A. Pettigrew of the Un- 
derwriters Adjustment Co.; John Mc- 
Gregor, assistant manager of the Un- 
derwriters Salvage Co.; August J. 
Luedke from Milwaukee, director of 
Loyalty Group; Fred W. Sullivan, vice- 
president, Loyalty Group, San Fran- 
cisco; H. M. Greenberg, executive gen- 
eral adjuster, Western Adjustment Co. 


Committees Named 


The meeting of the bureau was called 
to order Wednesday morning with Pres- 
ident Clark presiding. Various commit- 
tee reports were presented and approved. 
Special committees were appointed by 
the president as follows: 

Nominating committee — President 
Charles D. James, Northwestern Na- 
tional; Ernest Soenke, Security of Dav- 
enport, Ia.; Fred W. Sullivan, Loyalty 
Group. 

Press committee—C. J. Schrup, Du- 
buque; William B. Rearden, Loyalty 
Group. 

Entertainment committee—W. E. Wol- 
laeger and Lloyd W. Brown. 

A .brief review of activities of the 
bureau since the last meeting was made 
by President Clark. He called attention 
to the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
National Board and suggested that a 
committee be appointed to prepare ap- 
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Capital 


STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 1940 





Premium Reserve 


$1,500,000.00 
3,540,980.26 





Other Liabilities 


506,799.25 





Surplus to Policyholders 


4,047,923.55 





*Total Assets 


8,095,703.06 





in various States as required 
Ce equ: 


and stock owned, this 
$8,208,501.58 and the Surplus to 


A. J. Couch, Vice-President 


* New York Insurance popartoent Valuation Basis. 
Securities carried at $246,167.55 in the above statement are deposited 


by law. 
e@ basis of December 31, 1940 Market Quotations for all bonds 


Company's total Admitted 
olicyholders $4,160,772.07. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


TWO STANDARDS 
An unusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1940 


Assets would be 


S. C. Kline, Sceretary 














Capital $1,000,000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve... 2,067,928.13 
Premium Reserve 1,537,394.60 
Other Liabilities 291,398.65 
Surplus to Policyholders 2,190,319.32 
*Total Assets 6,087,040.70 





and Stocks owned, this 


Chas. E. Heath, Vice-Pres. &@ Secretary 





* New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

On the basis of December 31, 1940 market quotations for all Bonds 
Company's total Admitted Assets would be 
$6,220,442.53 and the Surplus to Policyholders would be $2,323,721.15. 


New York Offices: 80 John St. 
Geo. Z. Day, President 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


Fred J. Theen, Asst. Secretary 











propriate resolutions memorializing the 
event. Mr. Clark commented on the 
staggering proportions of the national 
defense program and its effect upon 
insurance and pointed out that the 
Western Insurance Bureau and the 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association 
are playing an important role in the 
national defense program. He said that 
the facilities of both organizations are 
being extended to the limit to meet the 
ever increasing requirements of present 
day conditions. j 

Mr. Clark stated that insurance would 
not fail to meet whatever emergency 
might be created through the national 
defense program since the industry had 
yet to be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

Selection of the time and place of the 
next meeting was referred to the direc- 
tors. Thursday an address entitled “The 
Far-Off Hills of the Fire and Casualty 
Business” will be delivered by D. Roger 
Kenney of the U. S. Investor. 

Elections Thursday 

The annual meeting of the member- 
ship for the election of directors will 
be held Thursday following which the 
board of directors will meet and elect 
officers. The interest and cooperation 
shown by the members in this meeting 
has been gratifying to the officers and 
board of directors of the bureau. 

Special entertainment and a_ bridge 
tournament have been provided for the 
wives and daughters of members pres- 
ent, and a banquet will be held Wed- 
nesday evening to which all members 
and wives and guests have been invited 
and should number about sixty-five per- 
sons. 

Thursday the wives and daughters of 
members will tour to White Sulphur 
Springs for luncheon and bridge. The 
usual golf matches are in progress. 

Members of the Western Sprinklered 
Risk Association will convene for their 
annual meeting on Thursday with Presi- 
dent L. P. Tremaine of the Meserole 
Group presiding. Manager Porter will 
present his report on the progress of 
the association which has been active 
and has made progress since the last 
meeting, particularly in adjusting itself 
to meet the present emergency. 


HONOR COMM. HARRINGTON 








Head of Massachusetts Insurance Dep't 
Acclaimed at Dinner in Boston 
Attended by Over 700 

A testimonial dinner, participated in by 
fire, life, stock, mutual, direct writers, 
insurance organizations, in fact repre- 
sentatives from every branch and de- 
partment of insurance in Massachusetts, 
was tendered Tuesday to C. Frank J. 
Harrington, Insurance Commissioner, at 
the Statler, as a voluntary expression 0 
the sentiment and good-will of the in- 
surance fraternity on his reappointment 
last April as commissioner for a three 
year term. It was attended by more 
than 700 insurance men. The commis- 
sioner was presented with a substantial 
token of the regard in which he is held 
by his friends. 

At the dinner Arthur D. Cronin, of 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., acted as 
toastmaster. Praise was accorded Com- 
missioner Harrington by the following 
speakers: Raymond C. Baker, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New England; 
S. Bruce Black, president of the Liberty 
Mutual; John C. Blackall, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut and presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners; Horace T. Ca- 
hill, lieutenant governor of Massachu- 
setts; James H. Carney, Kaler, Carney, 
Liffler & Co.; Guy W. Cox, president, 
Tohn Hancock Mutual Life; William R. 
Hedge, president, Boston Insurance Co.; 
Francis R. A. McGlynn, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents; Harry E. Moore, president, In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of Massa- 
chusetts; George Paul Smith, past pres- 
ident, Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; Edward C. Stone, United States 
veneral manager, Employers’ Liability; 
Robert A. Sullivan, president, Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Officers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters who took over their posts Robert D. Safford, vice-president, Travelers Fire; Esmond Ewing, vice-president, 
at the seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of the board, held at the Waldorf- Travelers Fire, and William B. Rearden, vice-president, Firemen’s Insurance Co., 
Astoria, May 27-28. Reading, left to right: W. E. Mallalieu, general manager; among those attending the business sessions of the National Board of Fire Under- 
John M, Thomas, vice-president; Robert P. Barbour, president; Sumner Ballard, writers, in connection with the board’s seventy-fifth anniversary celebration. 
secretary, and B. M. Culver, treasurer. . 





R. H. Griffith, vice-president and Pacific Coast manager of the Glens Falls; David Ivall, district officer of the London Fire Brigade; Rudolph Haybrook 
Charles H. Lum, assistant general manager of the National Board of Fire Under- and Clarence Palmer, members of the brigade, all of whom spoke to London in 
writers in charge of the Pacific Coast department at San Francisco; F. M. Smalley, two-way broadcast Wednesday night, May 28, when they were guests of the Na- 
president of the Glens Falls, and Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New tional Board of Fire Underwriters at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

York conversing while attending the annual meeting last week in New York. 


Colonel F. D. Layton, retiring president of the National Board, turns over the Robert P. Barbour, newly elected president of the National Board of Fire 
gavel to the incoming president, Robert P. Barbour, on the occasion of the board’s Underwriters, cuts the birthday cake. Oscar of the Waldorf and W. E. Mallalieu, 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration at the Waldorf-Astoria May 27-28. director of the board’s anniversary activities, look on. 
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Springfield Union in Editorial 
Commends Work of National Board 


The Springfield Union of Springfield, 
Mass., last Wednesday devoted its lead- 
ing editorial to the anniversary of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. In 
the same issue the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Group published an advertise- 
ment on National Board services and 
pointed proudly to the fact that the 
Springfield was a charter member of the 
board and has taken a leading part for 
seventy-five years in the public spirited 
work of the board. 

In its editorial entitled “Underwriters’ 
Anniversary” the Springfield Union said: 

“The coincidence of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and our national de- 
fense effort adds opportune emphasis to 
the accomplishments of the board, which 
has offered its facilities to the Govern- 
ment, as it did during the World War. 
The N. B. F. U. has called upon more 
than 40,000 individuals and groups to co- 
operate with it in a program to create 
a stronger national defense through a 
more efficient fire defense. 

“Following the Civil War, the period 
of completely selfish private enterprise 
found American stock fire insurance 
companies not immune to the predatory 
business philosophy of the times. There 
was no cooperation among companies in 
any way and the result was a grave in- 
crease in fire losses throughout the 
country. Cut-throat competition resulted 
in a rate war that threatened to ruin 
the business and to undermine public 
confidence in the companies beyond re- 
pair. 

Founded to Preserve Fire Insurance 


“Realizing that their whole future was 
imperiled by this dog-eat-dog policy, 
eighty-five capital stock fire insurance 
companies got together and the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters was the re- 
sult of their resolution to unite on com- 
mon ground for the preservation of the 
business. 

“Designed originally as a balance 
wheel on premium rates, the board has 
now outgrown that function and broad- 
ened its field. Today it operates as a 
nonprofit institution representing 200 fire 
insurance companies ‘engaging in those 
activities calculated to reduce the fire 
waste of the country and insure sound- 
ness of the companies which comprise 
its membership.’ 

“One of the most effective phases of 
the board’s work is conducted by the 
committee on incendiarism and arson. 
The committee’s investigators, working 
closely with state and municipal fire of- 
ficials, have contributed heavily to the 
reduction of incendiary fires and the 
conviction of culprits. They assist of- 
ficials in their investigations of fire 
losses, whether the property involved 
was insured or not, and their arrange- 
ment of evidence frequently has led to 
the solution of arson crimes. ; 

“The success of the board during the 
World War, when it volunteered its 
services to the Nation, bodes well for 
its participation in the present defense 
program. The board’s engineers and 
those of various insurance rating or- 
ganizations throughout the country are 
now serving the Government in Wash- 
ington and on the vast project embrac- 
ing Army and Navy construction work. 

“The board deserves national acclaim 
on its seventy-fifth anniversary. It has 
stabilized the fire insurance business 
and, more than that, has proved a gen- 
uine instrument of public — service 
through its patriotic and effective co- 
operation with the Federal government 
in times of national emergency.” 





W. A. Strouss 35 Years 
With National Union Fire 


W. A. Strouss, assistant treasurer of 
the National Union Fire, today celebrates 
his thirty-fifth anniversary with the com. 
pany. He joined the National Union on 
June 6, 1906, in the accounts department 
and by faithful and diligent work was ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer. A quiet, 
unassuming man with a keen sense of 
humor he has the respect of his associ- 
ates as well as many friends in and out 
of insurance. 





BANKS MAY BUY MUTUAL 


Assistant Attorney General W. Owen 
Keller of Kentucky has ruled that banks 
may buy insurance from mutuals with- 
out violating the state law which prohib- 
its banks from entering other kinds of 
business. He says that while it is true 
that a policyholder in a mutual company 
is an insurer as well as insured, this 
does not necessarily give the bank the 
right to act in its corporate capacity in 
directing the affairs of the insurance 
company. “It is difficult to see how any 
conflict could arise whereby the bank it- 
self would be considered as acting as an 
insurance company,” he said. 





F.C.A.B. ELECTS DIRECTORS 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau re-elected all except two directors 
at the annual meeting in New York City 
last week. W. B. Cruttenden, president 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine, was 
elected to replace the late George G. 
Bulkley, who was president of the 
Springfield, and John Kremer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, succeeds John O.Platt, retiring 
president of that company. President 
Paul L. Haid spoke informally on condi- 
tions in the adjusting field and did not 
present a formal report. 


Virginia Agents’ School at 
Williamsburg June 12-14 


Under the sponsorship of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, the 
Virginia stock insurance school will be 
held at the College of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg, June 12, 13, 14. 
Listed as instructors on the program 
are E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, 
National Surety; John H. McKinney, 
assistant manager, Atlantic marine de- 
partment, Fireman’s Fund; W. L. Falk, 
manager, brokerage department, Royal- 
Liverpool Groups; E. H. Luecke, agency 
department, Fidelity & Casualty; L. M. 
Baldwin, underwriter, inland marine de- 
partment, Travelers; W. E. Kipp, assis- 


tant secretary, Indemnity Ins. Co. of’ 


North America; W. J. Smith, assistant 
manager, Baltimore branch, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; Charles A. San 
ford, underwriter, Aero Insurance Un- 
derwriters; J. T. Kozlosky, assistant 
manager, fidelity department, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty; Charles C. Donlon, 
vice-president, United States F. & G. 


_ CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Canada during the week 
ended with May 24 catapulted to $608,- 
200 as compared with the previous week’s 
low of $163,011 and were more than twice 
the figure of $291,100 for the same week 
of last year. Total loss in Canada since 
January 1 was $6,986,180 as compared 
with $6,138,750 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. The week’s heavy 
losses were due to conflagrations at, 
Portage LaPrairie, $225,000; East 
Broughton, Quebec, $100,000; and St. 
Donat, $150,000. 


FRED BREEN LOSES MOTHER 

Fred J. Breen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh has 
suffered the loss of his mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Davis, who died May 31 at 
Grassland Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. She 
was long a resident of Ridgefield, Conn. 








NEW MARYLAND FIRE RULING 





Companies Cannot Void Policies op 
Buildings on Ground Not Owned 
by the Insured 


A new ruling affecting fire insurance 
policies issued on property in Maryland 
has been sent to all fire companies op- 
erating in Maryland by State Insurance 
Commissioner John B. Gontrum. | 
deals with insurance on property sity- 
ated on ground not owned by the in- 
sured. 

“It has been brought to the attention 
of this Department,” Mr. Gontrum’s 
notice states, “that many policies of fire 
insurance, issued upon property located 
in this state, contain a provision which 
reads substantially as follows: 

“‘This entire policy shall be void, un- 
less otherwise provided by agreement 
in writing added thereto, . . . or (b) if 
the subject of insurance be a building 
on ground not owned by the insured in 
fee simple... .’ 

“Since many buildings insured in this 
state, and more particularly in the City 
of Baltimore, are subject to a ground 
rent and, therefore, ‘are not on ground 
owned by the insured in fee simple’ 
strictly speaking, under this provision, 
the insurance upon any such building js 
not in effect even though premiums are 
being paid for such insurance, and the 
insured has a right to expect that his 
property is fully protected against loss, 

“You are hereby advised, therefore, 
that, on and after June 1, 1941, no pol- 
icy of fire insurance shall be issued or 
delivered in this state, containing any 
provision similar to that referred to 
above, unless and until a proper en- 
dorsement has been made upon the pol- 
icy, or attached thereto, specifically 
voiding such a provision.” 





General of Paris Moves 
To Form American Co. 


The United States management of the 
General of Paris has filed notice of in- 
tention in New York State to incorpo- 
rate the General Security Assurance of 
New York with a proposed capital of 
250,000 which would be ready, if neces- 
sary, to take over the business of the 
company in this country. Among incor- 
porators are H. Marshall Robertson and 
F. H. Newman, United States manager 
and assistant manager respectively of the 
General of Paris, and W. H. Hotchkiss, 
counsel. 

The French company has assets of 
more than $4,670,000 and its premium in- 
come last year was $2,338,088. The 
General does a fire reinsurance business 
in this country. Incorporation of the 
American company by the General of 
Paris is in line with similar action taken 
by other foreign insurers whose coun- 
tries have been overrun by the Nazis 
or where the threat of invasion exists. 





NEW SPECIAL FOR AMERICAN 


Frederick W. Doremus, Western de- 
partment manager of the American of 
Newark Group, announces that Special 
Agent Dene W. Zahn, Jr., is now asso- 
ciated with State Agent G. A. Stassen 
in development of business in Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Zahn is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and comes to the 
American with a background of insur- 
= training. He is located at Oshkosh, 

is. 





STATE AGENT FOR ILLINOIS 


The Phoenix of Hartford Group has 
transferred State Agent Henry O’Lough- 
lin from the Illinois field to New York 
State with headquarters at Buffalo, ef- 
fective the middle of June. C. W. De- 
Hart, now associated with Mr. O’Lough- 
lin, will assume supervision as_ state 
agent of Illinois. Special Agent W. H. 
Harrison, special representative of the 
Chicago inland marine zone office, 1 
joining Mr. DeHart. 





ENTERS VIRGINIA 
The Northwestern Fire & Marine of 
Minneapolis has been entered in Vil 
ginia. 
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New England Agents’ 
Program Completed 


SUMMER MEETING JUNE 25-27 





Gathering at Groton, Conn., Will Hear 
Midyette, Welton, Blackall, Smith, 
kerman as Speakers 





The completed program for the twen- 
tieth annual mid-summer convention of 
the New England Associations of In- 
surance Agents, to be held at the Gris- 
wold, Eastern Point, Groton, Conn., on 
June 25, 26, and 27, was announced this 
week by Carlton I. Fischer of Provi- 
dence, R. IL, chairman of the commit- 
tee, and Paul H. Taylor, New Haven, 
Conn., secretary of the New England 
Advisory Board. The program for the 
meeting of the Connecticut Association, 
which will be held on June 25 at the 
Griswold, was also announced by Sec- 
retary Taylor. 

The New England meeting will get 
under way with a conference of the 
advisory board on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 25, followed by the get- 
together-dinner. Chairman Harold W. 
Hatch, of the advisory board will pre- 
side. Greetings will be extended from 
the Connecticut Association by Edwin 
S. Cowles, Jr., of Hartford, president, 
while Payne H. Midyette, of Tallahas- 
see, Fla., president of the National As- 
sociation, will do the honors for that 
body. 

Tom Collins to Speak 


The feature attraction of the evening 
will be an address by Tom Collins, as- 
sistant to the publisher of the Kansas 
City Star, and well known columnist and 
lecturer, who will talk on “Dust Off 
Your Sense of Humor.” 

The business sessions open at 10 a.m., 
June 26, with greetings from the New 
London and Suburban Associations of 
Insurance Agents by Waldo L. Minor, 
of New London, president. The annual 
reports of Treasurer and Secretary Paul 
H. Taylor of New Haven will be sub- 
mitted together with that of Harold W. 
Hatch of New Britain, chairman of the 
advisory board, 

Three addresses will feature the morn- 
ing session. John C. Blackall, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut, will 
speak on “New England Insurance”; 
President Payne H. Midyette of the 
National Association, “Our Nationa] As- 
sociation,” and William C. Jainsen, vice- 
president of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, on “Confessions of a Claim 

Man.” 

' The afternoon will be devoted to a 
sports program, including men’s golf 
at the Shenecossett Country Club, 
women’s golf at the same club, swim- 
ming in the open air pool, tennis and 
other sports. There will be bridge in 
charge of Mrs. Henry L. Bailey, Jr. At 
7 p.m. an informal shore dinner will be 
served in the main dining room. Award- 
ing of prizes will be in charge of Rob- 
ert S. Perkins, president of the New 
Hampshire Association. 

At the concluding business session on 
June 27 addresses will be given by 
Clarke Smith, assistant manager broker- 
age department, Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
on “Income Forms of Insurance”; Lau- 
rence J, Ackerman, associate professor, 
University of Newark; Dudley Harmon, 
executive vice-president, New England 


Council of Boston, on “The New Eng- 
land Council.” A discussion period will 
follow. 

Connecticut Association Meeting 


The meeting of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation on June 25 will open at 11 a.m. 
when reports will be submitted by the 
legislative, membership and sports com- 
mittees; the national councillor, Thomas 
A. Sturgess, and the editor of the “Con- 
necticut Agents,” Henry L. Bailey, Jr. 

There will be an address by Spencer 
Welton, vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, on “Thoughts in Pass- 
ing,” and an address by Insurance Com- 
missioner John C. Blackall on “Improv- 
ing Agency Conditions.” 





ADVANCE R. O. MESEROLE 





Made Manager of New York Metro- 
politan Department of Crum & 
Forster Companies 
Richard O. Meserole, who has been 
assistant manager of the New York City 
metropolitan department of Crum & 
Forster, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of manager. He marked completion 
of twenty-three years of service with 
Crum & Forster on June 3 and has a 
well rounded experience in the business 
gained in many fields of activity in the 
organization. He has traveled in more 
than forty states on special assignments 
and also has had charge of brokerage 
production in New York. Mr. Meserole 
has a wide acquaintance with brokers in 

the metropolitan area. 





General Agents’ Ass’n 


Announces Committees 


President George E. Edmondson of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents announces the reap- 
pointment of Joshua K. Shepherd of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., as national councillor of 
the association and of Bernard P. Carter 
of Richmond, Va., to represent the as- 
sociation with the Business Development 
Office. The following committees have 
also been appointed: 

Conference: Stuart B. Scruggs, Dal- 
las, Texas, chairman; Frank J. Pelle- 
tier, San Francisco; S. Linton Smith, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Membership: Fred R. Lanagan, Den- 
ver, chairman; Charles F. Zehnder, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Phil Grossmayer, Port- 
land, Ore. 

General Welfare: L. B. Daniels, San 
Francisco, chairman; H. G. Zimmerman, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Frank S. Rogers, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Agents Hear Midyette 
On Public Relations 


SPEAKS AT GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Important to Impress on Public Officials 
Parts Companies and Producers Play 
in Community 





Asserting that a primary problem be- 
fore local agents is the need of an im- 
proved public relations program which 


will properly inform the public of the 
value of the agent’s service to his client 
and community, President Payne H. Mid- 
yette of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents addressed the forty- 
fifth annual meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Association of Insurance Agents at 
Greenville yesterday in the fourth of a 
series of speeches on national objectives 
which he has delivered before state 
groups since the Oakland mid-year meet- 
ing in April. 

The National Association president has 
been driving home to the membership 
the importance of adopting a realistic 
approach in their scrutiny of the issues 
before them. Taking his hearers step by 
step through the programs which de- 
veloped or crystallized at the Oakland 
convention, Mr. Midyette related the 
progress in the branch office study, the 
educational program, the Business De- 
velopment Office, countersignature agree- 
ment, and the controversial question of 
graduation of company expense and com- 
missions. 


Public Relations 


Elaborating on the public relations 
theme Mr, Midyette particularly empha- 
sized the need of awakening public con- 
sciousness to the fact that a substantial 
part of the premium dollar known as 
the agent’s commission is largely ex- 
pended by the agent in providing nec- 
essary service to his client. “I believe 
that we must dissipate the thought in 
the minds of a large percentage of the 
public that if the average commission 
is 17%,when a $100 premium is paid 
you (the agent) have made a profit of 
$17,” Mr. Midyette said. 

A further phase of public relations in 
which improvement should be sought, 
said Mr. Midyette, is in connection with 
relations with public officials. The presi- 
dent of the National Association stated 
that it was important to impress upon 
public officials the distinctive part that 
the agents as well as the companies play 
in the economic life of the average com- 
munity, and that it was particularly nec- 
essary at this time that the agents be 
enabled to state their own side of the 
case when matters affecting the business 
came before public officials rather than 
be forced to leave advocacy of their 
interests to the company representatives 
alone. 

Mr. Midyette again developed for his 
South Carolina audience the outlines of 
his suggested plan of classifying agents 
with a view to remunerating them on a 
basis of services performed, and he also 
reiterated his belief in the efficacy of 
a plan whereby a nucleus of representa- 
tive successful agents, large and small, 
would be brought to a central point for 
a discussion of the problems before the 
industry, with a view toward sounding 
out agency sentiment and knowledge as 
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an aid in the developing of new contacts 
and forms. 

It was Mr. Midyette’s thought that 
the producers, who have complete knowl 
edge of public opinion and the needs of 
the public, would therefore be afforded 
an opportunity to be leaders in providing 
that which the public demands rather 
than appear to be forced into making 
certain changes in policy contracts and 
forms. A similar procedure in the field 
of automobile manufacturing was cited 
by Mr. Midyette as a successful prece- 
dent for such an undertaking in the 
insurance business. 


Allen D. Potter 25 Years 
A Local Agent in New York 


Allen D. Potter, local agent at Ellen- 
ville, N, Y., celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary on Monday, June 2, at the 
Napanouch Country Club- on _ Lake 
Shawangunk, N. Y. All of his com- 
panies were represented. The following 
special agents attended: Judge Lovett, 
Alex Bates, Arthur Polley, Jack Sum- 
mers, Richard Weibbler, Claude Norton, 
Lawrence Newman, Arthur Middleton, 





Robert Fogg, Jim Kelly, George L. 
Theiss, H. Hinchman, Ed Jessup, Arthur 
Stevens, Claude Nunn, James Ryan, 


Raymond Schultz, Lloyd Bowers, Bill 
Williamson, Ernie Schirmer, Jack Rudd, 
Richard Leiby, Dan Mulhern, D. A. Van 
Kleeck, Joe Gabel, Ed Seely, A. F. 
Smith, George O’Connor, Horace Turner 
and James Ryan. ; 

George Jamison, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment; C. H. Kremer, vice-president 
of the Hartford Fire; John Kilby of 
Nyack and LeRoy Miller of Walden, N. 
Y., were also present. 


WEST HITS COOPERATIVES 

Oscar H. West, managing director of 
the Retail Merchants Association of 
Virginia, formerly manager of the Vit 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
blasted cooperatives in a talk before the 
annual convention of the Piedmont Mill- 
ers Association at Richmond, Va., last 
week. He characterized consumer C0- 
operatives throughout the nation as sub- 
sidized and pampered groups, saying that 
they were undermining the very founda- 
tions of American business and may 
eventually destroy principles — which 
America has held dear for 150 years. 








A cash dividend of fifteen cents 4 
share, payable June 30 to stockholders 
of record June 20, was declared by di- 
rectors of the Excelsior at their quar 
terly meeting in Syracuse, May 19. }1 
their reports to the directors, the officers 
pointed out that premium income 0 
the Excelsior during the first fou 
months of the year was substantially 
ahead of the same period of 1940. 
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T is a natural characteristic of us all in times of stress, to seek out the 
te A. steady, experienced leaders and—to place our reliance in those whose 
artes i. record for successfully meeting emergencies is indelibly written in the past. 
De- : _ Few indeed are the enterprises that can equal the record of the Capital 
Stock Insurance Companies and the American Agency System for pro- 
1 y = ——, tecting against loss from the tides of disaster, conflagration, tornado and 
bf threats to national and individual security. 


Small wonder then, that there should be a resurgence of confidence and 
a reliance in these institutions, to again assume leadership in protecting our 
Fy Tate <. Industries and Economic Life which must now sustain the defense of 
_ last , ~ ae. Freedom. 


that a “ : . a A truly great Responsibility but — A greater Opportunity. 
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Extra Expense Sales Interview 


Presented by the Security Group | 


The Security of New Haven Group has 
issued its third of a series of selling in- 
terviews, the latest devoted to extra ex- 
pense insurance. The sales interview 
tells the story of how this coverage fills 
the requirements of firms which sell 
services rather than commodities. This 
interesting presentation of the sales pos- 
sibilities of extra expense coverage fol- 
lows: 

Agent: “Mr. Prospect, is the laundry 
business as good as the activity around 
here would indicate?” 

Prospect: “We can’t complain, but 
there’s plenty of competition in this bus- 
iness, you know.” 

Avent: “I’ve noticed that, Mr. Pros- 
pect. That’s why I’m here.” 

Prospect: “Now, don’t tell me I should 
buy insurance against competition.” 

Agent: “In a way, that’s what I have 
in mind. I imagine you can handle the 
competition all right as long as you have 
your plant operating, but what would 
happen if you have a serious fire here?” 

Prospect: “Why, our fire insurance is 
sufficient to rebuild our plant and get 
us going again.” 

Agent: “That’s right. But what about 
your customers? Are they going to do 
their own washing just because your 
plant is shut down? You can hardly 
expect that when your competitors will 
be hounding them for your business.” 

Prospect: “We would have to watch 
that.” 

Maintaining Good Will 

Agent: “You see, when your're selling 
a service rather than a commodity, a 
customer’s good will is your greatest 
asset. The slightest interruption of serv- 
ice can play havoc with good will. You 
know how hard it is to win new custom- 
ers. It will be just as hard to win them 
back after they have shifted their busi- 
ness to one of your competitors.” 

Prospect: “We wouldn’t risk the loss 


of our accounts. We'd find some way 
to keep them loyal. Our own men could 
pick up the laundry as usual, in rented 
trucks, if necessary, and we could have 
the laundering done by some other firm 
until we began operating again.” 

Agent: “You'd have to do all that if 
you wanted to keep all the accounts 
you've developed. And unless you carry 
extra expense insurance, all those extras 
would take the profit out of your busi- 
ness for some time to come.” 

Prospect: “Just how would this extra 
expense insurance keep us from losing 
business ?” 

Extra Expense as Important as Fire 

Insurance 


Agent: “It would not literally guar- 
antee that you wouldn’t lose customers, 
but it would pay all the necessary extra 
expense to produce the services you are 
selling. If you can find facilities to du- 
plicate all your present services, you will 
be able to do the same volume of busi- 
ness. With extra expense insurance to 
cover all the various increases in op- 
erating costs, you would maintain your 
normal profit.” 

Prospect: “That sounds logical I 
thought I had our insurance problems all 
settled, but I can see that there might 
be another problem after a fire.” 

Agent: “I believe the extra expense 
insurance is just as important as the fire 
insurance on your property. Having the 
money to rebuild your plant would solve 
only a part of your problem if you 
should lack the additional funds to hold 


your business during the rebuilding 
period.” 
Prospect: “You've got me thinking. 


It would take about four months to build 
a plant like this, and I have no idea 
what the extra expense might amount 
to. I’ll look around and see how we 
could handle our business at a time like 
that, and I'll let you know what I find.” 





SIMPSON RETIRES JUNE 1 





Pacific Coast Associate Manager, 
Phoenix of Hartford, Leader in 
Organization Work 

Harry L. Simpson, associate manager 
of the Pacific Coast department of the 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, has re- 
tired on June 1 after forty-six years in 
the insurance business. His retirement 
will leave Frank C. Beazley sole man- 
ager on the coast for the companies. 

Since the first of the year, when the 
joint Pacific Coast departments of the 
Phoenix and Great American Groups 
were separated, Mr. Simpson has been 
in partial retirement, due to illness. He 
had been associate manager for the two 
companies with Clifford Conly, who re- 
tired earlier this year. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Simpson be- 
gan insurance work with the Denver 
3oard of Fire Underwriters in 1895. 
After 1906 he served in the field for 
several different companies, going to the 
Pacific Coast in 1913. He became assis- 
tant manager in the Pacific Coast de- 
partment for the New Hampshire Fire, 
Providence Washington and in 1920 was 
made manager of the Connecticut Fire, 
Westchester and Virginia Fire & Ma- 
rine. In 1932 the Connecticut Fire was 
consolidated with the Phoenix and the 
Great American under management of 
Mr. Conly, Mr. Simpson becoming asso- 
ciate manager of all the companies. 

Mr. Simpson has been active in or- 
ganization work. In 1936 he served as 
president of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific. In 1931 he was 
vice-president of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific, and served two 
terms as chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. He is also past president of 
the Pacific Coast Uniformity Confer- 


ence. 


ELECT MIZELLE IN ALABAMA 





Woosley, Allen Plead for More Equitable 
Taxation; Gandy Still National 
Councillor 


W. R. Mizelle, head of the R, A. 
Brown Agency, Birmingham, was elect- 
ed president of the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the annual 
meeting in Birmingham recently. Ed 
H. Moore, Birmingham, was named vice- 
president and acting secretary-treasurer ; 
Yetta G. Samford, Opelika, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, former 


president of the National Association, 
was continued as _ national councillor. 
Charles Morris, Tuscaloosa, retiring 


president, was presented with a silver 
service. 

Terrell Woosley, Lake Charles, La., 
member of the National Association’s 
executive committee, and Executive Vice- 
President E. M. Allen, principal speak- 
ers, both made pleas for more equitable 
taxation as between stock and mutual 
companies. 

Dean L. J. Thomas, Dothan, announced 
plans for the second short course insur- 
ance school to be held at the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa July 14-16. 





TRAVELERS FIRE SPECIAL 

Because of his fine record in the claim 
department of the Travelers Los Angeles 
office, Charles B. Ackland has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Travelers 
Fire at Los Angeles, under the direc- 
tion of Manager Logan B. Chandler. He 
assumed his new duties June 1. Mr. 
Ackland, a graduate of Occidental Col- 
lege, entered the employ of the Trav- 
elers in the California city in December, 
1935, 


Organizing Members of Bar 
In British Fire Defense 





SIR PATRICK HASTINGS 


The London Auxiliary Fire Service is 
recruiting about 1,300 additional women 
immediately to serve as telephonists and 
watchroom workers and for canteen van 
duties. No women over 50 are eligible 
for this work, which will release a num- 
ber of men for fire-fighting service. The 
women are provided with uniforms and 
given free meals while on duty. They 
are paid £2 7s (about $10) per week. 

One who is playing a prominent part 
in the defense of the mttropolis against 
fire is Sir Patrick Hastings, well known 
counsel. As treasurer of the Middle 
Temple he is organizing the Temple 
fire- watchers. He hopes to organize 
squads of about forty watchers a night. 
A difficulty in raising so large a force 
is that so many members of the bar no 
longer live in the Temple—often, indeed, 
far out in the country. 


Nichols Co., Adjusters, 
Celebrate 20th Anniversary 


Nichols Co., one of the pioneer inde- 
pendent insurance adjustment firms in 
Washington, D. C., is celebrating com- 
pletion of twenty years of claim and loss 
service in Washington and vicinity. V. 
A. Nichols and W. H. Hargrave organ- 
ized the company in 1921. The main 
office is located in the Woodward Build- 
ing, branch offices being maintained in 
Baltimore and Hagerstown, as well as 
Richmond and Winchester. The organi- 
zation consists of forty persons, twenty- 
five of whom are located in the main 
office. 

V. A. Nichols, president, has been ac- 
tive in the National Association of In- 
dependent Adjusters, being president of 
that association during the fiscal year 
1939-1940. He has also served for sev- 
eral years as official representative of 
the national association on the national 
conference committee on lay adjusters. 
W. H. Hargrave, vice-president of the 
firm, is active in American Legion af- 
fairs, being at present commander of 
the District of Columbia Department. 








General Agents Propose 


Unit in the Southwest 


Stuart B. Scruggs, of Gross R. Scruggs 
& Co., Dallas general agency, who has 
just retired as president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance General 
Agents, reports that the Southeastern 
Association of Insurance General Agents 
will probably be organized within the 
next two months. 

It will consist of members of the 
American Association in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. It will consider problems of the 
Southwest such as oil and cotton lines. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


rived to fight the fire with their old 
wooden hand engines. The equipment 
they used was a collection of genuine 
hand pumpers, all very ancient, which 
arrived for the pageant from points jn 
south Jersey and Delaware County jin 
Pennsylvania. i 

There followed a Gay Nineties scene 
in which old horse-drawn fire engines 
with their boilers and old hook and lad- 
der equipment raced down Chestnut 
Street. 

The pageant ended with an exhibition 
of modern fire fighting. Philadelphia’s 
Director of Public Safetv James H. Ma- 
lone rang up an alarm in the Inde- 
pendence Hall fire alarm box, which 
actually has the number 1776, and he 
was still explaining through a broadcast 
to the crowd what he was doing when 
the bells of the engines could be heard 
coming from nearby fire companies, The 
magnificent modern fire equipment ran 
up on the pavement of the Hall, ran up 
their scaling ladders, and turned their 
hoses on the Hall, putting on a very 
dramatic exhibition which included leaps 
from a height into safety nets. 

The pageant, under the direction of 
Linden T. Harris, was sponsored by the 
Insurance Co. of North America, Fire 
Association, Alliance, Lumbermen’s, Re- 
liance, Philadelphia National, Pennsyl- 
vania Fire, State of Pennsylvania, Girard 
Fire & Marine, County Fire and the 
United Firemen’s. 

The committee on activities included 
Clarence A. Palmer, Charles T. Monk 
and John E. Dearden. 

The affair attracted wide attention in 
the old neighborhood, especially among 
the people of the neighboring insurance 
district, and received a fine spread of 
publicity in the Philadelphia newspapers. 

x * 


“Bob” Miller Qualifies For Musical 
Scholarship 

Robert Edwin Miller, 16 year old son 
of Wallace Miller, supervisor of ad- 
vertising of the Royal Exchange Group, 
had the pleasure of visiting Stockbridge, 
Mass., with Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and director of the Berkshire Musi- 
cal Centre, and with Margaret Grant, 
executive secretary of the Berkshire 
Summer Symphonic Festival. 

“Bobby” Miller is not only the young- 
est member of adult students who will 
attend the studies at the Centre and at 
the Festival during the orchestral and 
operatic season at Stockbridge this Sum- 
mer, but has qualified for a scholarship 
in studies in music criticism there, under 
the direction of such outstanding per- 
sonalities as Olin Downes. 

At 14 Bobby gave short lectures be- 
fore small groups on concert and opera 
music, on the lives of the composers, 
and on music appreciation. He was also 
the youngest student at special courses 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, during the 
Winter season. 





Virginia Commission To 


Probe Automobile Rates 


July 14 has been set by the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission as_ the 
date for an inquiry into all rates apply- 
ing to automobile and related property 
insurance. Phases of insurance covered, 
according to the commission, will include 
fire, theft, collision and comprehensive 
automobile property coverage. 

The Study also involves a request by 
the Virginia Rating Bureau for a new 
manual designed to cover these classes 
of insurance. The commission has re- 
quested all companies writing fire in- 
surance and casualty companies writing 
collision insurance in Virginia to be 
represented at the hearing. 





Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the license of Milton 
Goodman, 110 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Mr. Goodman was licensed 
as an insurance broker under Section 119 
of the Insurance Law. 
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THE SNUFF MAKER’S SON 


HE Land and Title Records of North Kingstown, R. I. show that on 

November 5th, 1751 Gilbert Stuart, a Scotch millwright, entered into 
partnership with two gentlemen of Newport for the purpose of erecting a 
snuff mil] on the Petaquamscott in the vicinity of Narragansett. Here the snuff 
maker built his home, a two-story frame house with a gambrel roof. It was 
in the northeast bedroom that Gilbert Stuart, the portrait painter, was born 
on December 3rd, 1755. 

Gilbert’s father sold his interest in the snuff mil] about 1761 and moved 
with his family to Newport, where they lived in what the artist later referred 
to as **a hovel on Bannister’s Wharf’’. At the age of thirteen Gilbert was 
drawing portraits in black lead and one of his pastels, made in his early teens, 
may be seen at the Essex Institute at Salem. His first really 
serious work was done in the studio of the Scotch artist, 
Cosmo Alexander, who came to Newport to paint portraits 
of several of the city’s well-tq-do citizens. Later Stuart ac- 
companied his instructor to Scotland and failing to support 
himself, after his master’s death, worked his passage home 
aboard a collier. 

Soon after his return to Newport and while Gilbert was 





pursuing his art and studying music, his father, who was a Royalist, fled to 
Nova Scotia leaving his family behind. His property was soon confiscated, and 
Gilbert, sailing for England just before the Battle of Bunker Hill, found himselt 
penniless walking the streets of London. He appealed to Benjamin West tor 
assistance and was put to work, copying, in the latter’s studio. Here he remained 
for several years, helping West in the painting of some of his huge canvasses. 

Upon reaching the age of thirty, Stuart married and in 1788 went to Ireland 
where he painted a number of successful portraits. In 1793 he returned to 
America. His success was immediate and he worked diligently in New York 
and Philadelphia, executing the many commissions given him by some of the 
great men and beautiful women of those early davs. 

Stuart was extravagant in his expenditures and upon his 
death left little but some half-finished portraits. His body 
lies somewhere in Boston Common, the exact spot being 


unknown. A tablet upon the railing of the Common, shown 








at the left, identifies the artist as the ‘<Painter of the portraits 
of Washington, Louis XVI and George III’’ and contains 
also the following words: «This tablet placed by the Paint 


and Clay Club 1897’’. 
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Norwich Union Changes in United States 


(Continued from Page 1) 


eighty-odd companies. He became an 
inspector of the bureau and many in- 
spectors who served the bureau later 
became prominent in the business. These 
inspectors got their jobs through recom- 
mendations of various Chicago managers. 
Among the inspectors were E. Lane, 
now president Niagara Fire; Alden C. 
Noble, chairman Mercants Fire; R. C. 
Hosmer, president Excelsior Fire; 
Joseph Hubbell, who was manager of 
the National Inspection Bureau; the 
late Carl G. Whipple, who was a promi- 
nent field man in the Middle West be- 





HART DARLINGTON 


fore coming to New York; and E. E. 
Wakefield, who was with Fred S. James 
& Co. 


Prominent in Western Field 


After serving several years as inspec- 
tor Mr. Frink went into the field. The 
companies he served during his field ex- 
perience were the Connecticut Fire, Se- 
curity of New Haven, Firemen’s of New- 
ark and the Royal. Much of his experi- 
ence was in Illinois, but he also saw 
field service in Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and some other states. He was 
state agent of the Royal in Illinois when 
George W. Law, western manager, called 
him into the Western department to be 
underwriting supervisor for the West. 
Later, he was made agency superintend- 
ent in charge of production. 

Sixteen years ago he came to New 
York with the Norwich Union as gen- 
eral agent of the Western department. 





To Succeed Williamson 

E. F. Williamson, general manager 
of Norwich Union, one of best known 
of the international managers, will re- 
tire at end of the month. He will be 
succeeded by W. J. Rice, assistant 
general manager, who at one time 
was the company’s manager in Aus- 
tralia. 











Later, the Southern department was 
added to his duties. Four years ago he 
was made assistant United States Man- 
ager and at the same time was elected 
vice-president of the Eagle Fire and the 
Norwich Union Indemnity, and a direc- 
tor of each. While in the Western field 
he was on the executive committee of 
the Illinois State Board and was secre- 
tary of the Fire Prevention Bureau of 
Illinois. He is an unusually capable and 
common-sensed executive who has ade- 
quately handled every assignment and 
in whom agents have confidence. 

He lives in Rockville Centre, L. I, 
and has a son, William M. Frink, Jr., 
15, who is a student of the Southside 
High School, Rockville Centre. 


Hart Darlington’s Career 


Hart Darlington was born in Wiscon- 
sin and educated in Tennessee private 
schools and in Washington College of 
that state. In 1893 he went into the in- 
surance business in the office of George 
C. Clarke & Co., Chicago, one of whose 
companies was the Pennsylvania Fire. 
When the Western department of the 
Pennsylvania Fire was opened he be- 
came a clerk in that office. 

In 1898 he joined the Royal in its loss 
department, and his first field work was 
for that company in Wisconsin. He 
then became a special agent in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Iowa for the Insur- 
ance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania; 
was transferred to New York State and 
was made a vice-president. 

He resigned from that company in 
1914 to go with the Phoenix of London 
as New York State fieldman. He was 
one of the ablest fieldmen who ever 
covered that territory. A few months 
after joining the Phoenix Assurance he 
was appointed its Assistant United 
States Manager. Seven years later he 
was made United States manager of the 
Norwich Union Fire. 

In fire insurance circles Mr. Darling- 
ton is held in high esteem. He has been 
one of the most conscientious of work- 
ers, a man of high ideals and probity. 
He was an unusually able president of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the New York Fire Insur- 








Ella Barnett 


W. M. FRINK 

ance Exchange and is a member of the 
executive committee and of the laws 
committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He is a former chair- 
man of its uniform forms committee. He 
also did valuable work as chairman of the 
electrical committee of the New York 
board. His consideration for employes 
has frequently been noted. 


R. J. Macmichael’s Experience 


Robert James Macmichael, who is to 
be deputy United States manager of 
Norwich Union, was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and is a graduate of Allan 
Glen’s School of that city. He joined 
the Norwich Union in Glasgow and be- 
came an inspector in that branch. Next, 
he went to the head office in the foreign 
department which sent him to Paris 
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where he spent a year. He was then 
transferred to Bucharest, Rumania, six 
months later being made branch man- 
ager there. In November, 1936, he be- 
came a foreign department inspector, 
territory being Europe and some adja- 
cent countries. 

He came to New York City in Sep- 
tember, 1938, and was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Norwich Union Indemnity. 
In November, 1939, he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Norwich Union 
Fire and vice-president of the Eagle. 





America Fore Advances 


F, J. Haarde and J. L. Butler 


The middle department of the Amer- 
ica Fore Group has promoted Frederick 
J. Haarde to state agent and appointed 
John L. Butler as special agent to assist 
Mr. Haarde. Both fieldmen maintain 
headquarters at 404 Sansom Street, Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Haarde is the dean of 
fieldmen for the fire companies of 
America Fore in the middle department 
and has covered the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory for the organization for 
more than twenty-one years. 

Mr. Butler went with America Fore 
in 1930 and has done most of his work 
with the survey department of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty of New York, He 
recently was transferred to the inland 
marine department of the fire compa- 
nies at the home office as assistant ex- 
aminer. This position he has just left 
to take up his new assignment. 





Willkie Federal Director 


Directors of the Federal Insurance Co. 
and its subsidiary, the Vigilant Insur- 
ance Co. (formerly the Reserve), an- 
nounce that Wendell L. Willkie was 
elected a director of both companies to 
fill vacancies caused by the death of 
W. Redmond Cross. Both of these com- 
panies are under the management of 
Chubb & Son of New York. 
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No Recovery of Premium After Risk 
Attaches if Policy Later is Voided 


In the case of Farmers & Merchants 
Warehouse Co. against St. Paul Fire & 
Marine on a fire policy covering cot- 
ton, where it was held that promissory 
warranties had been breached and the 
plaintiff insured amended its bill and 
sought the return of the premium, 
amounting to $1,000 under the cancel- 
lation clause in the policy, the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Jones v. St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, 118 F. 2d 237, af- 
firmed judgment for the insurance com- 
pany in the Federal District Court for 
Southern Texas, holding that the clause 
relied upon by insured had no applica- 
tion, and that the breach of warranty 
did not prevent the policy from taking 
effect. 

The policy was not canceled, the court 
said, had not ceased or become void. 
It matured by the fire and was voidable 
for breach of warranties. These war- 
ranties were conditions subsequent and 


did not prevent the policy taking effect 
immediately upon its execution and de- 


livery. 
“Of course, if there is no contract, 





Best’s Insurance Guide 


With Key Ratings Issued 

The Alfred M. Best Co. has issued the 
1941 edition of Best’s Insurance Guide 
With Key Ratings. This is the thirty- 
fifth annual edition and the publishers 
have improved and added to the material 
in the book. 

Best’s Guide shows, at a glance, the 
policyholders’ and financial ratings of 
all fire, casualty, surety and marine stock, 
mutual, reciprocal and Lloyd’s insurance 
companies operating in the United States 
whether domestic or foreign. In addi- 
tion, each company exhibit contains a 
five-year financial and underwriting ex- 
hibit, five-year comparative distribution 
of assets and five-year investment gain 
or loss results. 

The policyholders’ ratings are based 
upon the analysis of a number of fac- 
tors which, in the operation of any in- 
surance institution, result in the per- 
manency of the organization and the 
degree of safety to the public. The 
financial rating indicates Best’s estimate 
of the net safety factor of each com- 
pany and is based on the surplus to 
policyholders plus equities in unearned 
premiums and reserves, less any indi- 
cated shortage in reserve. 

_Best’s Guide also contains, in addi- 
tion to the financial, underwriting and 
rating exhibit, a number of charts and 
lists valuable to anyone interested in in- 
surance. Some of them are the seventy- 
five largest American stock fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies and the fifty 
largest American stock casualty and 
surety insurance companies listed in or- 
der of policyholders’ surplus and rela- 
tive rank as to premiums written and 
total admitted assets; companies writing 
reinsurance exclusively; all companies 
retired from business in the past six 
years; all insurance groups and fleets; 
lists of underwriters’ agencies; types of 
business written by all companies and 
states in which those companies are 
licensed to write business; lists of all 
underwriting, regulatory and advisory 
Organizations and stock insurance com- 
Pany membership. 

_ Best’s Insurance Guide With Key Rat- 
ings costs $5 per copy. 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
of San Francisco have declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable June 

16 to stockholders of record June 5. 


or for other reasons the risk was not 
covered, there would be no considera- 
tion for the premium and it must be 
returned. On the other hand, we con- 
sider that, while there are decisions ap- 
parently in conflict, the weight of au- 
thority supports the general rule, that 
the insurance granted is consideration 
for the entire premium received if the 
risk has attached by reason of the con- 
tract becoming binding on the insurer 
(authorities cited). The risk attached in 
this case with the delivery of the policy 
and the insurer was bound.” 

McCord, J., dissented for the 
reason that the insured never kept the 
records required by the record warranty 
clause of the policy, breach of which was 
held to preclude recovery on the policy, 
and therefore, since the record warranty 
was breached from the very beginning, 
without design or fraud on the part o 
the insured, no risk at any time attached 
under the policy, no premium was earned 
by the insurer, and the insured was en- 
titled to a refund of the premium paid. 


BRAKE HEADS IOWA FIELDMEN 





Great American State Agent Succeeds 
McGovern; Fire Prevention Body 
Elects Lenehan 


Fred Brake, Iowa state agent for the 
Great American, was elected president 
of the Iowa Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the organization’s annual meeting. 

Mr. Brake, who was vice-president and 
has been acting president recently, fills 
the office held by the late N. P. Mc- 
Govern of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
who died last Fall. The office was left 
unfilled as a tribute to Mr. McGovern 
during the remainder of his term. 

Art E. Holt, associate state agent for 
the Aetna Fire, was named vice-presi- 
dent and W. K. Hankinson, special agent 
for the National Fire, was named secre- 
tary succeeding Lee Taylor of the Com- 
mercial Union. 

John W. Lenehan, special agent for 
the Niagara, was named president of the 
Iowa State Fire Prevention Association 
succeeding Dan Fisher of the Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire. 

L. J. Wherry, special agent for the 
Home, was made vice-president; A. R. 
Goodall, New York Underwriters, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, and A, P. 
Mapes, Fidelity-Phenix, was named as- 
sistant secretary. 


Insurance Committee to 


Serve in Connecticut 
C. L. Allen, Aetna Fire; O. M. How- 
land, Phoenix of Hartford and D. E. 
Ashton, National Fire, comprise a com- 
mittee to cooperate with State Comp- 
troller John M. Dowe of Connecticut, in 
working out and servicing an insurance 
program for state-owned property. 
Extended coverage fire insurance will 
be written, and properties will be as- 
signed to different companies which will 
provide expert engineering service, all 
state-owned property to be inspected 
twice a year. The committee has recom- 
mended that the Comptroller appoint a 
Connecticut agent to act as his insur- 
ance adviser. 


SUBURBAN CLUB OFFICERS 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
elected William L. Bennett, Northern 
Assurance, as president at the annual 
election recently. He succeeds John 
B. McMillan, Providence Washington. 
Other officers elected were Louis B. 
Burkert, Commercial Union, vice-presi- 
dent; William J. Gluf, Franklin Fire, 
secretary, and William R. Manley, Lon- 
don & Lancashire, treasurer. 
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R. W. Forshay Discusses 
Expenses, Commissions 


ADDRESSES AGENTS OF MISS. 





National Ass’n Vice-President Tells Of 
Complete Study of Small and Large 
Premium Business 

Declaring that “in this age of over- 
night changes, many of which can be 
termed radical, no one can deny it is 
most necessary that the association con- 
tinue to enlarge its scope of activities,” 
Vice-President R. W. (Mickey) Forshay 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents on May 24 gave a running pic- 
ture of some of the organization’s recent 
efforts to agents assembled for the an- 
nual convention of the Mississippi Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Inc., at 
Edgewater Park. 

Mr. Forshay described in detail a num- 
ber of the actions taken and opinions ex- 
pressed by the executive committee at its 
recent meeting in connection with the 
National Association mid-year meeting 
in Oakland recently. Discussing the 
current joint agency-company study in 
connection with graduation of company 
expenses and commissions, Mr. Forshay 
said that such a study “will involve the 
most complete review possible of both 
large and small premium business.” 

Further describing this study Mr. For- 
shay went on to say: “This special com- 
mittee’s original assignment was for a 
time sidetracked while they attacked 
heroically and fruitfully the problem of 
keeping the agents in the picture on 
these great defense projects, We trust 
you will view the fruits of these negotia- 
tions both from a patriotic angle and 
your ultimate remuneration rather than 
from the actual commission factor. This 
situation has taxed the thinking and 
vision of all concerned. 


New War Dept. Plan 


“Aithough the latest plan released from 
the War Department about eighteen days 
ago, applicable on all cost-plus contracts 
developing $5,000 or over in premium, 
is an entirely new departure in agency 
service and risk rating methods, we must 
carry along in the spirit of complete co- 
operation during this emergency.” 

Touching on the question of commis- 
sions, Mr. Forshay had this to say: “Ut- 
tering the word commission prompts me 
to offer this observation as a public re- 
lations approach that must exert our 
own thinking in the not too distant 
future. The word ‘commission’ has been 
kicked around in such a manner that I 
feel many buyers of insurance honestly 
believe we retain as high as 40 or 50% 
of the premium dollar they pay us. These 
customers should be informed that our 
retention or service payment is actually 
but a fair percentage of the full com- 
mission involved in the transaction. 

“The time is at hand when a more com- 
plete breakdown of company - agency 
costs should be an essential tool in our 
sales kit. Already available is helpful 
data on the subject, particularly from 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. We can defend the cost factors of 
both branches. Are we doing this job as 
well as it should be done? And should 
not the companies join us wholeheartedly 
in this endeavor? Let some one give us 
a better name for ‘commission’—this ser- 
vice charge we earn. And earn it we 
must or this agency system is headed 
for a dismal future.” 





NAMED COAST MANAGERS 


George A. Beanston and H. M. Rodg- 
ers of San Francisco have been appoint- 
ed Pacific Coast managers of the New 
Hampshire Fire and Granite State, suc- 
ceeding Whalley & Co. of Seattle. Mr. 
seanston has been manager of the San 
Francisco office since 1926. Whalley & 
Co. will continue as general agents for 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and 
British Columbia. 


King Honored by Directors 
Of N. Y. Insurance Society 


John J. King, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., who retired re- 
cently as president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, was guest of honor 
at a luncheon given by the board of 
directors of the society at the Drug & 
Chemical Club in New York on May 20. 
More than twenty persons were present. 
Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life 
of New York, paid tribute to Mr. King 
for his fine work as president of the 
society and other speakers included 
Frank A. Christensen, vice-president of 
the Continental; William A. Riordan, 
assistant general manager of the New 
York office of the Aetna Life Group, 
and Edward R. Hardy, secretary of the 
society. 

At the meeting of directors several 
amendments to the by-laws of the so- 
ciety were adopted. One provides for a 
presidential council composed of past- 
presidents. Another provides for a new 
form of associate membership. Gradu- 
ates of society courses are eligible for 
three years after graduation, for a we 
of $2 a year. 





Structural Rating for 
Buildings to be Discussed 


The possibilities of improving build- 
ings by financial control will be discussed 
during the coming sessions of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Detroit June 8-9-10 with view 
to improvement of mortgage investments 
under supervision of the various state 
departments, it has been stated by some 
members. Recent warnings from Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink of the New 
York Department and from Chairman 
John H. Fahey of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board that “Jerry” building 
has revived on a large scale reflected 
a knowledge which nearly all Insurance 
Departments have had that prevailing 
methods are often inadequate to assure 
sound security. 

One method by which the state De- 
partments of Insurance can initiate finan- 
cing control of buildings is by require- 
ment, to make valuations of mortgage 
security acceptable, of impartial proofs 
of the relative merit of buildings, based 
upon reports of competent supervision, 
similar to certification of rating of ships 
which provides the universal basis for 
appraising values of ships. The effect of 
that certification of ships has been such 
improvement of quality that few craft 
launched fail to rate Al. 





Roe Agency Has Represented 


Northern for Forty Years 


The John J. Roe & Son Agency of 
Patchogue, Long Island, on May 7 ob- 
served the fortieth anniversary of its 
representation of the Northern Assur- 
ance. Mr. Roe, Sr., became agent for 
the company in 1901. United States 
Manager Robert P. Barbour and Spe- 
cial Agent William C. Bennett of the 
Northern were hosts at dinner to Mr. 
and Mrs. Roe, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Roe, 
Jr., and the staff of the agency at which 
Mr. Barbour presented Mr. Roe with 
an illuminated parchment certificate in 
recognition of the forty years of con- 
tinuous representation and in apprecia- 
tion of the fine relationship which has 
existed between the company and the 
agency. 

A round of golf was played on the 
afternooon of May 7 with Mr. Barbour 
and Mr. Roe, Sr., opposing Mr. Ben- 
nett and Mr. Roe, Jr. The last named 
is a past-president of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents. 





EAST & WEST NAMES BONITO 

Alan H, Bonito & Co., 80 John Street, 
New York City, has ‘been appointed 
Manhattan, Bronx and head suburban 
agency for the East & West Insurance 
Co. of the Security of New Haven 
Group. The firm is also made nation- 


wide binding office. 
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Unseaworthiness of Lighter Makes 
Charterer Liable to Cargo Insurer 


delivery more final or complete than it 
then was.” 
The lighter, it was held, became un- 


Owners of a cargo of fertilizer mate- 
rials engaged the charterer of a lighter 
and the owner of a tug, as private con- 
tract carriers, to transport the cargo 
from Jacksonville to Sanford, Fla. The 
cargo arrived from abroad by the steam- 
er Nordfarer, and its transference to 
the lighter, which had been placed end 
to the Municipal Docks, just ahead of 
the steamer, was begun. When about 
forty-two tons of cargo had been placed 
in the outboard end of the lighter (away 
from the dock) that end of the lighter 
sank, and the cargo was submerged and 

maged, re 
tain the lighter commenced sinking 
it was discovered that a piece of plank- 
ing at that end, about six feet long and 
ten inches wide, had become unfastened 
leaving a hole of that size about three 
feet above the lighter’s normal draft 
line when not loaded. Sinking was 
caused by water entering through this 
hole when the lighter was loaded suffi- 
ciently to lower the opening to the water 
line. Other than this defect the lighter 
was in good condition. 

Insurer Seeks Recovery 

The Aetna, insurer of the cargo, li- 
beled the lighter charterer and tug own- 
er to recover for damage to the cargo. 
There was no serious controversy as to 
the amount of such damage, but the 
charterer and owner asserted a counter- 
claim for $141 for the reasonable value 
of the tug’s services in salvaging the 
damaged cargo. The total damage to 
the cargo was $1,876, against which the 
Aetna credited $525, the salvage value of 
the damaged cargo, leaving a net loss 
and claim against the charterer and tug 
owner of $1,351. 

The Federal District Court for South- 
ern Florida, Aetna v. Florida Towing 
Corporation et al., 37 F. Supp. 781, held 
that as it appeared that the lighter be- 
came unseaworthy while in respondents’ 
hands, and before the cargo was taken 
on board, the lighter in rem and its 
charterer and the tug owner as bailees, 
were liable for the damage to the cargo, 
and decree was therefore entered for 
the libellant. The respondents’ counter- 
claim was denied. 

The respondents, the court said, owed 
to their employer, the owner of the 
cargo, the duty to provide a seaworthy 
vessel for the carriage thereof, and rea- 
sonable and ordinary inspection and care 
in and about its transportation. 

_ It was undisputed that the cargo was 
in good condition when placed on board 
the lighter, and that it was there dam- 
aged, That raised a rebuttable pre- 
sumption of negligence on the part of 
the carrier, making it incumbent upon 
them to explain and exculpate them- 
selves, in which they were held to have 
failed. But liability was not based «an 
this presumption, as negligence of the 
carrier was held affirmatively established 

y the evidence, there being no doubt 
that the hole was in the lighter when 
the cargo was loaded and that reason- 
ably diligent inspection would have dis- 
closed it. 

Delivery Was Complete 

Although the entire cargo had not 
vet been delivered to the carrier, there 
had been a delivery pro tanto of that 
Portion which had been loaded. As to 
that portion, “respondents’ liability as 
bailee, as a private contract carrier, had 
attached when the damage occurred. 
Delivery thereof was completely out of 
the stevedore’s hands. Nothing re- 
mained to be done which would make 


seaworthy while in the respondents’ 
hands. It was negligence on their part, 
and a breach of the implied warranty 
of seaworthiness, to supply and receive 
cargo aboard a lighter in the unsea- 
worthy condition in which this lighter 
was shown to have been when the cargo 
was loaded. 

As respondents were private contract 
carriers the Harter Act did not apply; 
nor were they relieved of liability by 
the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, as 
due diligence to make the lighter sea- 
worthy was not used, and the defect was 
open and patent. This was not, th¢ 
court said, a question of a latent or 
hidden defect. 





Cotton Insurance Ass’n. 


Announces Several Changes 

The Cotton Insurance Association last 
week announced several changes in per- 
sonnel in order to fill vacancies caused 
by employes entering the Army or 
Navy. State Agent R. B. Simmonds 
has been transferred to the home office 
at Atlanta to take charge of the under- 
writing department. 

State Agent A. M. Robertson with 
headquarters at Memphis, will have 
charge of Arkansas, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee, with Assistant State Agent 
Henry D. Green, maintaining an office 
in Little Rock as heretofore. State 
Agent P. M. Harrison will have charge 
of Louisiana and all of Mississippi, with 
headquarters at Jackson, Miss., 1207 
Tower Building. 

Special Agent W. E. Dobbs will be 
transferred from the Memphis office to 
the Dallas office, as assistant state 
agent. He will succeed Special Agent 
H. T. Lochridge in Oklahoma and north- 
west Texas. 

Special Agent H. T. Lochridge has 
been made state agent for California 
and Arizona and will take charge of the 
new branch office for servicing business 
in these states. This office will be lo- 
cated in Los Angeles and opened this 
month. 


NON-MARINE LLOYD’S RECORD 





Ontario Department Issues Figures on 
Underwriters’ 1940 Experience 
in Canada 

The Ontario Department of Insurance 
has issued figures on the experience of 
the Non-Marine Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
. Canada for 1940. These are as fol- 
OWS: 


Earned 

Insurance Prems. Loss Ratio 
PRMNGE cease ides $146,478 $39,754 27.14 
Ace-Sichy «oc cece ewes 11,936 9,644 80.80 
|): ee ee ee 41,672 13.720 32.92 
Boiler machine....... 78,294 16,489 21.06 
Guarantee ........... 139,909 —53,219 “eee 
fh: Frat. «ancaces 43,546 17,941 41.20 
Prop. Dattisi...icee. 294,661 3,643 1.55 
Pubs Litiscccvcadecwes 2Aaeas 57,394 25.7¢ 
ENERO dcdedawasreesce 69,595 22,506 32.34 
Workme::’s Comp..... 64,548 4,080 6.32 
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Standard Marine Chairman Believes 
Cargo Rates Have Been Stabilized 


James Platt, chairman of the Standard 
Marine, touched on various problems 
confronting marine offices in wartime at 
the annual meeting of company in Liver- 
pool recently. 

“Every business, profession or trade,” 
said Mr. Platt, “has had its own particu- 
lar problems created by the existing state 
of hostilities, and marine insurance has 
been no exception; indeed, I am in- 
clined to the view that, because of its 
international nature, it has met with 
more than its share of wartime diffi- 
culties. 

“You will remember that last year I 
made some comments on the prospects 
of hull business, but I must now content 
myself by saying that the ‘understand- 
ing’ still operates with some minor ad- 
justments in the basic principle upon 
which the renewal premiums were cal- 
culated. It is too early to say precisely 
what is the effect of the increases, but 
the cost of current repairs is rising and 
there is also the incubus of deferred 
repairs, which will eventually have to 
be taken into account. 

“As time goes on this section of un- 
derwriting does not promise too well, 
but by continuing our policy of careful 
selection, cutting out of business which 
has proved unremunerative over a period 
of years, and ample provision to meet 
outstanding liabilities we are assured of 
our ability to meet any development of 
the situation.” 

Referring to the mainstay of the un- 
derwriting account—cargo business—Mr. 


Marine Underwriters Act to Stop | 
Charges of Leaks to Axis Powers 


Acting in line with the unlimited 
national emergency proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt American marine under- 
writers voluntarily have taken steps to 
prevent any possible leaks in important 
information about ship sailings and 
cargo shipments reaching Axis powers. 
Up to the present time it has not been 
believed by marine underwriters that 
any information of value to Axis coun- 
tries was available through marine in- 
surance transactions but in view of the 
present emergency and of the charges 
made by certain officials in Washing- 
ton and newspaper commentators, un- 
derwriters have acted to positively close 
the door to data which could possibly be 
construed as value to countries hostile 
to Great Britain. 

W. R. Hedge, president of the Boston 
and Old Colony, has been appointed 
chairman of a newly formed committee 


of marine underwriters to look into 
charges that information reaches Axis 
representatives through insurance. Others 
on the committee are Hendon Chubb, 
head of Chubb & Son of New York; 
H. E. Manee, president of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., of New York; Frederick B. 
McBride, manager of the Atlantic ma- 
rine department in New York of the 
Fireman’s Fund; Samuel D. McComb, 
manager of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica; T. L. Smith of the Insurance Co. 
of North America, and William D. Win- 
ter, president of the Atlantic Mutual. 
30th Messrs. Hedge and Chubb were 
closely associated with the Government 
War Risk Bureau during the first World 
War. The regulations which marine un- 
derwriters have now imposed upon them- 
selves are more stringent than those 
adopted by the Government in 1917 and 
1918. 


Platt said that although this year they 
had been deprived of practically the 
whole of their Continental connections, 
owing to Nazi aggression, they were 
fortunate in having such a widespread 
organization that the losses of revenue in 
one direction have been more than com- 
pensated by expansion in other spheres. 

“Intimately related to the question of 
cargo insurance are the efforts which 
underwriters have been making to bring 
rates more into line with the increased 
hazards of navigation, and the first 
united movement in this direction was 
brought into operation at the beginning 
of last year by the agreement to im- 
pose a special surcharge on all cargo 
rates,” he concluded. “Since then there 
have been two increases in the surcharge 
and we may hope that the position has 
now been stabilized.” 


J. L. McVie, Claims Manager 
Of Johnson & Higgins, Dies 


John L. McVie, manager of the ma- 
rine cargo claims department of John- 
son & Higgins, New York insurance 
brokers and managers, died May 29 at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in New York City 
after an illness of several months. He 
was 49 years old and resided in Great 
Neck, Long Island. His widow and a 
son survive. 

Mr. McVie was born in England and 
received his early training in marine in- 
surance and average adjusting with F. 
C. Danson & Son in Liverpool. Dur- 
ing the World War he served as an 
officer in one of the battalions of the 
King’s Liverpool Regiment. He came 
to the United States following the war 
and after a short period with the 
Thames & Mersey he joined Johnson & 
Higgins in 1922 as manager of the cargo 
claims department. Mr. McVie was 
widely recognized as an expert claims 
adjuster. 








HEAR J. F. LAWSING 
J. F. Lawsing, Aetna, spoke on recent 
changes in the automobile fire and theft 
manual at the monthly meeting of the 
Casualty Insurance Association of Pitts- 
burgh in the Downtown Y. M. C. A. on 


June 2. 





MARINERS OF CHICAGO MEET 

The Mariners, Port of Chicago, heard 
Ray Harding of the Western Adjust- 
ment & Inspection Co., in a discussion 
on yachts at the meeting on Monday 
noon at the Boston Oyster House in 
the Morrison Hotel. 





James E. Patterson, was elected presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club of the Factory 
Insurance Association at the first annual 
meeting of the group in Hartford. 
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Calls New Liability 
Cover Revolutionary 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


SAWYER 





Comprehensive Insurance Program Pre- 
sents Opportunity for Construc- 
tive, Long-Range Job 





Declaring that the effect of compre- 
hensive liability insurance upon the busi- 
ness of producers is “revolutionary,” 
E. W. Sawyer, attorney, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days meeting at Bethlehem, June 4, on 
the subject, “The Inside of Comprehen- 
sive Liability Insurance.” 

Rapid changes in business economy, 
he said, spotlighted the inadequacies of 
the separate cover plan, and its became 
apparent that the contract needed by 
modern business is one that will em- 
brace the public liability of the insured 
as simply, effectively and completely as 
the workmen’s compensation policy em- 
braces liability to employes. 

He analyzed the comprehensive lia- 
bility program under three component 
parts, which he called fundamentals, 
growing pains and policy forms. 

Fundamentals Are Permanent 


“By fundamentals we mean the basic 
principles which shape and direct the 
movement and which may be _ con- 
sidered permanent, as distinguished from 
temporary principles which determine 
detail. 

“The major fundamental principle is 
this: Comprehensive liability insurance 
is a reversal of the methods we have 
always used. Instead of insuring only 
the hazards described the policy insures 
against all hazards not excluded. This 
means that any hazard within the scope 
of the insuring clause is covered unless 
specifically excluded.” 

He mentioned the three basic exclu- 
sions, the employer-employe relation- 
ship, liability assumed under a contract 
not defined in the policy and certain 
property owned or controlled by the 
assured and said that because the policy 
covers all hazards not specifically ex- 
cluded, the so-called “unknown hazard” 
is included and “no longer must the 
insured discover at his peril all of the 
hazards of liability loss in his business. 
The carrier undertakes to find and to 
charge for the hazards, but whether or 
not all hazards are discovered and rated, 
the policy covers.” 

Growing Pains 

On his second item, growing pains, 
he said that for the most part the de- 
tail of the program must be considered 
growing pains due to conflict with past 
practices and to necessary compromise 
of underwriting views. “In time,” he 
said, “with the accumulation of statis- 
tical data and practical experience, many 
of these growing pains will disappear 
and much of the bothersome detail which 
now impede progress toward a satisfac- 
tory ‘all-risk’ liability policy will be 
sloughed away.” 

Under policy forms, Mr. Sawyer said 
that the comprehensive automobile lia- 
bility policy was promulgated as a part 
of the comprehensive liability program, 
and that while separate comprehensive 
automobile and comprehensive general 
liability policies must be used in certain 
states where rates are supervised, else- 
where the National Bureau companies 
use one comprehensive liability policy 
which combines the standard provisions 
for the separate policies. He said the 
bureau is committed to work for the 
elimination of all restrictions upon the 
use of the combination policy and that 
“the advantages of the combined policy, 

(Continued on Page 41) 





chicago, June 5.—John M. Powell, 
president, Loyal Protective of Boston, 
was elected president of the Health & 
Accident Conference at the closing ses- 
sion today of its fortieth annual con- 
vention. Mr. Powell moves up from 
chairman of the executive committee to 


A. & H. Week for March 23; 


Plan Research Institute 


Chicago, June 4.—The Accident & 
Health Week general committee held 
an informal meeting today and desig- 
nated the week beginning March 23 for 
the 1942 observance. Harold R. Gordon, 
general chairman since the Week’s in- 
ception seven years ago, was re-elected 
to this post and complimented on the 
fine job he has done. Mr. Gordon, re- 
porting briefly on the 1941 observance, 
indicated that it was the most success- 
ful to date. 

Creation of an Accident & Health re- 
search institute was the chief topic of 
new business discussed. Mansur Oakes 
of Indianapolis proposed the idea and 
the sentiment was that it was worth 
consideration, Full details of the pro- 
posal will be sent to the companies for 
comment and suggestions. 

Late this afternoon Fred M. Walters, 
General Accident, as chairman of the 
survey committee which is studying the 
idea of broadening the scope of the A. 
& H. Week general committee, held an 
informal session, reported progress. The 
objective is to carry on educational and 
public relations activity all year round. 


SOME OF NEW YORKERS THERE 


Chicago, June 4.—New Yorkers present 
at this Conference convention include 
W. F. White, Globe, Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity, new chairman of the Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Bureau; Ralph 
N. Brann, secretary - treasurer of that 
Bureau; Lawrence Farrell, Metropolitan 
Life; Richard Rhodebeck and Dan J. 
Brady, United States Life. 








JOHN M. POWELL 


succeed Paul Clement, secretary, Min- 
nesota Commercial Men’s, retiring pres- 
ident. He has given many years of 
faithful service to the conference, serv- 
ing as secretary, then twice as its first 
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John M. Powell, New President, Has 
Broad Background as an Actuary 
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Officers Elected 


Chicago, June 5.—In its closing session 
today the Conference accepted the report 
of the nominating committee, submitted 
by Chairman James E, Powell, Provyi. 
dent Life & Accident. 

New officers of the Conference are as 
follows: 

President, John M. Powell, Loyal Pro. 
tective. 

First vice-president, F. B. Alldredge, 
Occidental Life (re-elected). 

Second vice-president, E. J. Faulkner, 
Woodman Accident. 

Secretary, E. G. Trimble, Jr., Employ. 
ers Reinsurance. 

New chairman of the executive com. 
mittee is W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty. Elected to this committee for 
three-year terms are Paul Clement, Min. 
nesota Commercial Men’s, the retiring 
president; O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers 
Life, and G. A. L’Estrange, Wisconsin 
National Life. 
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vice-president and as chairman of its 
committee on non-cancellable reserves. 

Like so many other leaders in insur- 
ance Mr. Powell began life on a farm, 
He worked his way through college (In- 
diana University) hoeing weeds at $1 a 
day and also teaching school. <A _ well 
rounded actuary, he obtained his initial 
training in the Travelers from 1915-20, 
During World War No. 1 he was in- 
structor in mathematics in the Field 
Artillery. He then became actuary of 
Columbian National Life, resigning in 
1931 to become president of the Loyal 
Protective. His first big move came in 
1934 when he organized and became 
president-actuary of the Loyal Life. 
Later the two companies were joined 
making Loyal Protective Life, whose 
home office on Deerfield Street, Boston, 
is a model of up-to-date-ness. 

Mr. Powell belongs to the leading ac- 
tuarial societies of the business includ- 
ing Actuarial Society of America, Amer- 
ican Institute and Casualty Actuarial 
Society; also the University Club of 
Boston and Brae Burn Country Club. 
He engages in a variety of sports, liking 
sailboating particularly. 





LADIES HAVE FULL PROGRAM 


Chicago, June 4.—Ladies’ activities 
were well organized at this meeting 
under Mrs. L. D. Cavanaugh’s chair- 
manship. An afternoon tea Monday was 
followed by the golf dinner that eve- 
ning. On that occasion L. D. Cava- 
naugh’s birthday was appropriately rec- 
ognized. He is Federal Life’s presi- 
dent. 





Chicago, June 4.—E. C. Edmunds, Fi- 
delity Health & Accident president, as 
memorials chairman, will report Thurs- 
day morning paying suitable tribute to 
two departed members of the Conference 
in the past year—A. E. Forrest, North 
American Accident president, and Miss 
E. E. Meares, president St. Lawrence 
Life. 





MICHIGAN BARS COMP. PLAN 


Insurance Commissioner Eugene P. 
Berry has advised Undersecretary, 0 
War Robert P. Patterson that the Mich- 
igan Insurance Department, under ruling 
of the Attorney General, may not legally 
accept for filing the War Departments 
plan for covering workmen’s compensa- 
tion risks in the national defense pro- 
gram, requiring that a prime contractor 
and all subcontractors be insured in the 
same carrier for compensation hazards. 


MONOPOLISTIC BILL KILLED 

The monopolistic state fund bill for 
compensation was killed in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature June 3. 
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Conference Progress of 40 Years 


Featured by President Clement 


Only Handful of Companies in 1901 Compared With 102 
Members Today; Solidarity Within Ranks; Respected by 


Insurance Departments and Legislators 


Chicago, June 3—Keynote of the presi- 
dential address by Paul Clement, secre- 
tary and general manager, Minnesota 
Commercial Men’s Association, delivered 
at the opening session of the Health & 
Accident Conference convention here this 
morning, was the strides made by the 
organization in its forty years of exist- 
ence. Total premium income of confer- 
ence companies in 1901 was less than 
$5,000,000; this year it_will pass $120,- 
000,000. In fact, Mr. Clement declared 
that 1941 premium income will just dou- 
ble that of 1934, or an increase of 100% 
in seven years. 

A handful of companies was in the 
membership forty years ago at a time 
when the atmosphere was full of trouble 
and confusion—a period of unbridled 
competition. Today the conference has 
reached a membership peak of 102 com- 
panies which have pooled their combined 
experience and knowledge and operate 
according to rules of conduct and a 
standard of ethics. 

Interestingly, Mr. Clement said that 
of the thirty presidents who have guided 
the destinies of the conference during 
the past forty years, twenty-one are still 
living and active in their chosen profes- 
sion, (Oldest living past president is 
V. D. Cliff, president of Federal Life & 
Casualty of Detroit, who is celebrating 
his fiftieth anniversary year in the A. 
& H. business and who will be 75 years 
old in December.) 

Pillar of Conference Strength 


Mr. Clement continued by saying that 
originally the conference was a monthly 
premium industrial organization whereas 
today it embraces every type of com- 
pany providing A. & H. insurance. This 
wide diversification of types of compa- 
nies constitutes one of the pillars of 
conference strength, he said. Every 
problem is thus approached with the 
broad view of what solution would be 
best for the business as a whole. The 
interests of the individual company, 
however, have been neither overlooked 
nor neglected. Mr. Clement explained, 
Wherever there has been a threat even 
to the least of the conference member- 
ship, there has been prompt action with 
all of its prestige and power put to work 
in solving the problem of the small com- 
Pany or group, as the case might be.” 

President Clement then emphasized 
that the A. & H. business has been so 
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far advanced since 1901 that it now is 
universally conceded to be a primary, 
essential form of protection—no longer 
as merely a branch of casualty insurance. 
Problems of underwriting, classification 
of hazards, costs, reserves, have all been 
fairly well solved which does not mean 
that perfection has been attained nor 
that future improvement will not be 
sought. But it has permitted the con- 
ference to give more attention recently 
to what the speaker termed “the aes- 
thetic side” such as in improvement of 
service by systematic training of office 
personnel and selling agencies, and gen- 
eral improvement of public relations. 
Furthermore, the conference has been 
of assistance to state legislatures and su- 
pervisory officials to the end that greater 
uniformity and more wholesome rulings 
and legislation might result. Mr. Clem- 
ent was glad to point to the high degree 
of confidence and respect which the con- 
ference enjoys among departments of 
insurance and legislatures. 
Praise for Powell’s Committee 
Giving an example of its demonstrated 
value to state officials and the compa- 
nies, the speaker spoke of the good work 
done by the conference committee on 
non-cancellable reserves, headed by John 
M. Powell, Loyal Protective, which has 
perfected a sound, adequate table of 
such reserves after a year or more of 
study “which may very likely become 
the accepted standard.” In addition, nu- 
merous difficulties in local rulings have 
been ironed out; legislation has been 
sponsored wherever needed, and the con- 
ference recently secured enactment of 
sound laws for the writing of Group in- 
surance in a number of states. Thus 
aid has been helpfully given in shaping 
important legislation while harmful or 
ill-conceived bills have been opposed. 
Solidarity Within the Ranks 
That the conference has generously 
given of its services to the business as 
a whole was indicated when President 
Clement pointed to “a splendid degree 
of mutual helpfulness which has devel- 
oped between the conference and the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters.” Along this line he spoke 
of the largely attended Chicago dinner 
last November to Thomas Hook, Stand- 
ard Accident, then governing chairman 
of the bureau, and the dinner last De- 
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G. A. L’ESTRANGE 
Wisconsin National Life 


Hear Fred E. King 


Chicago, June 5—Fred E. King, New 
York attorney, was the final speaker of 
the convention, presenting this morning 
a thought-provoking address on “Wage 
and Hour Law.” It was a closed session. 
Mr. King is a son of John J. King, 
president of Hooper- Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., and lived up to the family reputa- 
tion in making a constructive approach 
to the topic assigned to him. 


MEMBERSHIP AT TOP MARK 

Chicago, June 4—By noon Tuesday at- 
tendance at this convention had exceed- 
ed the 275 mark with more executives 
present than in any recent year. Member- 
ship of the conference is also at the 
peak with 103 companies, seven having 
joined in the past year. They are Fire- 
man”s Fund Indemnity, Standard Acci- 
dent, Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta, 
United of Lincoln, Massachusetts Pro- 
tective, West Coast Life, United Life 
of Kansas. E. G. Trimble, Jr., Employ- 
ers Reinsurance, is membership chairman. 








Chairman of golf activities at this con- 
vention was G. Preston Kendall, Wash- 
ington National vice-president. He was 
assisted by A. E. Forrest, North Amer- 
ican Accident; J. M. Penrith, United 
Insurance, and A. R. Thompson, Fed- 
eral Life. 





Colonel Robbins Makes Plea for 
National Unity in War Crisis 


Chicago, June 3—Colonel C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager, American Life Conven- 
tion, in welcoming the delegates to the 


meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here today, predicted that 
this country soon will be involved in 
war and urged his hearers to support 
the Government in the present crisis. 

“So many of your members are also 
members of the American Life Conven- 
tion,” he said, “that your presence here 
brings home the thought of how closely 
related the accident and health busi- 
ness is to life itself. If you could only 
insure health and freedom from acci- 
dent to our people, our life insurance 
companies would hail it with joy. We 
are making progress in insuring health 
with the tremendous advances made in 
medical science, but as a people, we are 
certainly not to be commended for our 
carelessness in permitting countless 
numbers of avoidable accidents.” 

Yearly Automobile Deaths 

He said that while people of the 
United States extends its sympathies to 
the countries of Europe, in their own 
country 45,000 people are killed and 


probably a million injured by automo- 
biles each year, and such accidents be- 
come so common that they are hidden 
away on the inner pages of the papers. 

Declaring that when the young men 
of a nation no longer defend it, its day 
of decadence is at hand, Col. Robbins 
said the “shudderers” who occupy so 
much of the newspaper space and radio 
time are doing more to destroy this 
Nation than any threat from any for- 
eign power, and continued: 

“Tt would be much more vital for the 
Nation if people would spend the same 
degree of energy and intelligence in 
stopping the useless slaughter of people 
by automotive vehicles instead of stress- 
ing the horrors of war and the possible 
deaths of thousands of our young men 
in such a conflict. * * * 

Aroused Public Opinion 

“Senseless and needless deaths and 
injuries from traffic can largely be elim- 
inated, not only by the enactment of 
more stringent laws governing the use 
of highways and the enforcement of 
those already on the books, but by an 
aroused public opinion, fostered and en- 
couraged by the very men who are now 
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Holgar Johnson Gives 
A Ten Point Program 


SPEAKS AT A. & H. MEETING 


Cites Common Objectives of Life, 
Accident and Health Men; Public 
Relations’ Needs 








Chicago, June 3.—A ten point public 
relations program for insurance, as 
essential for accident and health as for 
life insurance, was presented by Holgar 
J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York, in addressing the 
annual meeting of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here today. 

He said that if insurance is to fulfill 
its responsibilities adequately there are 
certain fundamentals that must be fol- 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


lowed. Following is a summary of his 
ten points which he said are on the 
“must” list today: 

1. Provide a_ thoroughly 
trained organization of agents. 

2. So direct these agents that there will be 
no “smart” or “trick” sales effort used and also 
to see that adequate service is rendered to sup- 
plement the sales effort. 

3. Maintain all operations on a thoroughly 
up-to-the-minute basis, constantly seeking all 
possible improvements, liberalizations and added 
features of public interest. 

Lowest Consistent Cost 

4. Endeavor to provide the insurance pro- 
tection at the lowest cost consistent with 
safety, using research to uncover all possible 
avenues toward that end. 

5. Impress upon everyone connected 
the home office as well as the field, that every 
contact with the public is an important public 
relations contact. 

6. Seek out the public attitude on all insur- 
ance practices and strive to do more of those 
things the public wants done and eliminate 
those things the public dislikes. 

7. Study the national economic 
trends and make certain insurance practices are 
in harmony with the public interests, keeping 
in mind, however, that proven safeguards must 
not be sacrificed for temporary shifts of public 
attitude, 

8. Cooperate with the state supervision sys- 
tem toward the end of helping make it more 
effective and help eliminate any weakness which 
may possibly exist. 

9. Realize that the public must 
opinions not only from performance but also 
from what it understands; that things obvious 
to insurance people may be totally unknown 
to the public; that the voice of the critic 
is sometimes louder than its true proportions 
only because the other side of the story has 
not been told. 

Tell Facts to Public 

10. Constantly tell and retell to the public 

the full facts about the business that will give 


qualified, well 


with 


and _ social 


form its 


them a sound understanding and appreciation 
of it and prevent misunderstandings and mis- 
conceptions; utilizing every medium by which 
the public is contacted at any time. 


Mr. Johnson said that insurance has 
not always kept these objectives clearly 
before it and has been inclined to be- 
lieve that the public knew all about in- 
surance; that the fundamentals were too 
obvious to need reiteration; that public 
attitude was merely the result of those 


engaged in direct public contact. He 
continued : 
“Insurance is today far from being 


properly understood by the public, espe- 
cially as to their stake in the business; 
what are obvious truths to us are not 
only unknown to the public but in some 
cases difficult to comprehend when pre- 
sented in the technical language of the 
business. Public relations are today the 
responsibility and interest of everyone 
in any way connected with this business. 

“Only recently we have seen some of 
the great fundamentals of life insurance, 
seemingly quite obvious, twisted and dis- 
torted in the critical presentation to the 
public by critics and investigators. How 
is the public to judge the merits of these 
criticisms if they do not receive the 
true facts and interpretations—and re- 
peatedly so—for repetition is essential if 
these truths are to register? * * * 

“In the public mind there is no bor- 
derline between types of insurance, let 
alone department or sphere of activity 
within the business. Accident and health 
as well as life insurance companies and 
their agents have common _ problems, 
common objectives and interests. Their 
paths cross frequently in this matter of 
public relations. For example, in a re- 
cent survey of public attitude toward 
life insurance that was made not long 
ago, one question involving claim set- 
tlements brought a heavy percentage of 
answers which involved accident insur- 
ance and not life insurance. To these 
persons, a large percentage, insurance 
was just insurance and the strength or 
weakness of one company or one agent 
or one type of activity applied to all 
insurance, 

“For example, careless claim treat- 
ment by anyone in the field for any in- 
surance company leaves a scar on pub- 
lic opinion that hurts all insurance. The 
same is true in the investment field. 
Careless treatment of clients in this de- 
partment, though totally removed from 
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Young Says Public Relations 
Rest on Doing a Better Job 


Chicago, June 3.—The close relation- 
ship existing between the public rela- 
tions committees of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference and the 
National Accident & Health Association 
was stressed by Clyde W. Young, presi- 
dent, Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass., 
in his report as chairman of public rela- 
tions committee before the former or- 
ganization at its meeting here today. 

Mr. Young has had a strong commit- 
tee working with him, composed of the 
following, all presidents of their re- 
spective companies: G. R. Kendall, 
Washington National, Evanston, IIl.; W. 
T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City, Mo.; G. F. Manzelmann, 
North American Accident, Chicago, and 
J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Accident, Cin- 
cinnatl. 

Sent Out Questionnaire 

Mr. Young said that in December of 

last year, his committee sent a ques- 








tionnaire to each member asking four 
questions, in regard to what the com- 
pany has done to improve public rela- 
tions among and through home office 
employes: Do they consult their em- 
ployes for ideas? what have employes 
themselves done to improve public rela- 
tions? and what has the company done 
toward putting into operations any of 
the committee’s suggestions? 

While the number of replies was dis- 
appointing, some good suggestions were 
made including correction of false im- 
pressions circulating in the employes’ 
own social circles, establishing of bet- 
ter letter clinics on a voluntary basis, 
organization of a junior board of di- 
rectors among employes, and setting up 
a suggestion box. 

“The general character of the replies 
received,” the report said, “serve once 
more to emphasize the importance of the 
home office end of the businesses.” 

In his report, Mr. Young quoted free- 
ly from statements and letters of F. M. 
Walters, General Accident, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the accident and health as- 
sociation, and said: 

“It is very evident that this associa- 
tion is helping to strengthen our busi- 
ness and make for better conditions un- 
der which we operate. We should wel- 
come and solicit a continuance of their 
support. 


Importance of Agent 


“In the opinion of your committee, the 
companies can best cooperate with the 
National Association in their public re- 
iations efforts by stressing the impor- 
tance of the agent in all of his relations 
with the public, and from time to time 
running articles in their house organs 
or bulletins as to the agent’s responsi- 
bility in the building of public confidence 
in the business.” 

He commended the executive secretary 
and treasurer, Harold R. Gordon, for 
building good will among the companies 
through sectional meetings conducted as 
open forums, and recommended exten- 
sion of this means of personal contacts. 
He also recommended that at each mid- 
Winter meeting a half day be devoted 
to consideration of some phases of the 
business, such as the discussion at the 
last such meeting on the wording of the 
policies, 

Quality of Product 


Mr. Young further noted that the 
quality of the product has been improved 
and means of distribution constantly ad- 
vanced through intelligent salesmanship, 
but these standards have not been main- 
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Compulsory Sickness Insurance 


Systems Have Their Own Diseases 


Chicago, June 2—Secretary J. G. 
Crownhart of the State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin, in his talk on “Looking at 
Sickness Insurance Abroad,” at this 
afternoon’s session of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, in an- 
nual convention here, expressed convic- 
tion that compulsory sickness insurance 
systems “have their own diseases that 
are of such consequence that they can 
be classed in the same breath with heart 
disease and cancer; that these, rather 
than the money contributions, constitute 
the real purchase price of this so-called 
social legislation.” 

“For the second time within a quar- 
ter of a century,” he said, “we are liv- 
ing in a period wherein there is an 
announced advocacy on the part of some 
for state-wide, preferably federally di- 
rected, systems of compulsory sickness 
insurance. The first period of advocacy 
may be said to have started about the 
time of the first compensation laws of 
1911 and ended unsuccessfully with the 
entrance of the United States into the 
World War of 1917-1918. 

“This current second drive may have 
been envisioned in the establishment of 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care in 1927; subsequent highlights have 
been its majority report, successive rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, the so- 
called Interdepartmental Committee on 
Economic Security with its National 
Health Conference sounding board of 
1938, and continuously, publications, sur- 
veys, edicts, and pronouncements 
through all of which runs the note of 
the immediate need for this form of 
government-operated compulsory insur- 

” 
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Repealable Only in Theory 


Cognizant that low price is not of 
necessity synonymous with value, or 
change with progress, it is needful in 
Mr. Crownhart’s opinion, that if social 
progress is to be progress in fact, “we 
must examine before we purchase.” 
He made the point that legislation may 
not be said to be experimental in its 
character if it establishes insurance con- 
tracts with millions of our citizens with 
millions of dollars paid annually into a 
vast governmental administrative sys- 
tem. Even a casual study of the world’s 
economic legislative history shows be- 
yond question that such legislation is 
repealable only in theory. Its passage 
establishes too many contractual rela- 
tionships and too large an administra- 
tive staff to make its repeal more than 
a remote possibility, he declared. 

Like all compulsory social insurance, 
he said, compulsory sickness insurance 
is financed by compulsory pay check de- 
ductions, together with a tax paid by 
the employer and added to the cost 
of his commodity or service price, some- 
times aided by a state or Federal ap- 
propriation. Where state or Federal aids 
are a portion of the finances of the sys- 
tem, he continued, they tend to decrease, 
over a period of years, in amount or 
proportion until relatively they are in- 
significant as a source of financial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Crownhart then said it should be 
clearly understood that compulsory sick- 
ness insurance in the United States 
could at its best cover only those who 
are employed on wages or salary. “Un- 
der all proposals made to date that we 
have examined,” he explained, “substan- 
tially the entire farm population has 
been excluded, for unless the system is 
Federally operated through the sale of 
tax stamps by each post office and rural 
carrier, it becomes far too expensive to 
endeavor to make tax collections in any 
other way than by the employer of 


groups acting in that capacity for the 
Government.” 

Unlike other social insurance, in com- 
pulsory sickness insurance the event in- 
sured against is to a large degree within 
the control of the insured person; un- 
like unemployment and old age, illness 
may be of such varying degrees that it 
cannot be defined, he said. He further 
brought out: 

“From the insurance viewpoint, every 
system insuring against all illness faces 
what you in this audience long have 
recognized,—the great administrative dif- 
ficulties in establishing by term of pol- 
icy what exactly constitutes an occur- 
rence of the event insured against. How 
can the administrator distinguish be- 
tween those who make claims upon the 
plan because they are ill and those who 
may make demands wherein relief of 


pain or disease is not the primary fac- 
tor?’ 

Saying that the foreign concept of care 
is entirely different from that of this 
country, Mr. Crownhart told how in 
England the system reduces the practi- 
tioner to an agent for making out pre- 
scriptions, too often for mere palliatives, 
and for operating something more like a 
sickness licensing and registration sys- 
tem than a health service, and added: 

Comes as a Shock 

“The whole thought of early service 
as a means of health security is inevita- 
bly lost. The theory and social service 
concept of the law is replaced by the 
cold, hard, actuarial experience, the op- 
eration of which always comes as such 
a shock to one who looks upon insurance 
as a source of a gift rather than as a 
means to a service, the actual extent of 
which depends solely upon coverage and 
actuarial computations.” 

Declaring that he has been unable to 
find the reported surplus for times of 
emergency was other than a bookkeep- 
ing item, he said: 

“Throughout the entire history of com- 


pulsory sickness insurance runs the cen- 
tral theme of the administrator—the op- 
eration of the principle of economy jn 
health benefits. These words are the 
exact title of a publication by the Ip. 
ternational Labor Office—its last major 
publication in this field before the pres- 
ent war.” 

Finally he quoted a saying in England 
that those concerned with public health 
should examine the disease of insurance 
schemes as well as bodily ills, and con- 
cluded: 

“The observer and student of experi- 
ence abroad will not be quick to critj- 
cize what foreign governments have done 
to ameliorate conditions to some extent 
for populations of poor people, condi- 
tions that have never existed in this 
country. But the same observer seeking 
a framework upon which further to build 
for the continued health advance of our 
people comes back deeply impressed that 
the difficulties that I have here men- 
tioned today, and others on which I have 
had no time to dwell, are inherent in 
the operation of compulsory sickness in- 
surance laws.” 
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Other First Mortgages on Real Estate................005 1,305,614.65 8.81 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.................... 1,055,642.15 7.12 
RRM E NAMES TIIEB E25. oie cs\ 07 9 970 eince.arnns id's chg eld oan ee 283,950.66 1.91 
* Public Utility Bonds................. seg wenn. -. 1,028,283.02 6.93 * 
ROR OT ME MRMTIBS i gc0isy 0.0 corsctarss wroisslcsve Sinisa exeomin ee Rencastn ee : 721,674.54 4.87 
Home Office ........ RESasrelate &: aus <6 ai hiprarsisceup nie are 337,270.38 2.27 
Other Real Estate Owned............cccccccccccccccees 238,565.00 1.61 
Accrued Interest, Rents, Premiums in Course of Collec- 
tion and Net Deferred Premiums..................0. 650,674.19 4.39 
Other Aamitited AsretG : oes sessed ssesdinnsedotivve chews 60,257.22 Al 
100.00 
PARRA AG MEE EON o's sense cscls odie vuis ork nxadeameneees 32,094,263.49 
RPL. Velsives ce onwss saa Webaceaminnere ed $46,922,173.11 
*Guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 
| — coud Other Liabilities 
Legal Reserve to Protect Policy Contracts..............eeeeeeee $9,309,119.67 
Death Clatens Duc and Uap soi. oicdi0s cic disses ceo bewss vais none 
Reserve for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete Proofs 890,253.75 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1941................- 446,519.43 
All Other Liabilities ....... OE Oe E Sieieteelereieleiore Ste ata tarers ed 164,776.30 
NGM OTE 5 0 isis ot deBisiealoe vinonunumaaen Reb T $2,000,000.00 
DOME: issaciiesccserc renee PEE OE Cre : 2,017,240.47 
Excess Security to Policyowners..............sceecccecees Siateleveee 4,017,240.47 
NationaL Lire Funp (including reserve funds)............ seeees  32,094,263.49 
| (iW. \ Oe seelereciomeeienios Salearsetecreiere tical -- $46,922,173.11 








— Life ; enon in _ $225,392,617.00 
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Gordon Predicts “New 
High” in 1941 Writings 


19,000,000 A. & H. POLICYHOLDERS 





Executive Secretary Hails Launching of 
_ & A. Institute as Outstanding 
Conference Achievement of Year 





Chicago, June 5.—An optimistic note 
was struck in the report made by Execu- 
tive Secretary Harold R. Gordon at the 
closing session here at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel today of the fortieth anniversary 
meeting of the Health & Accident Con- 
ference. Based upon reliable reports 
received by his office during the first 
four months of 1941 he predicted that 
this year will mark a new high in A. & 
H. premium income which will, for the 
first time, exceed the $300,000,000 mark 
in volume. Of more significance, how- 
ever, than the increase in volume meas- 
ured by premium dollars, is an even 
greater increase in percentage of new 
policyholders. Conservatively estimated, 
Mr. Gordon figured that more than 19,- 
000,000 people will be insured at the end 
of the year, and this estimate allows 
for duplication of policies. He brought 
out that will be two and a half times as 
many people as were insured a_ short 
seven and a half years ago. 

Outstanding among conference accam- 
plishments of the past year was the 
organization and inauguration of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Insti- 
tute and Mr. Gordon gave full credit for 
it to Educational Chairman E. J. Faulk- 
ner and his committee. “A vast amount 
of work has been done to put this insti- 
tute into active operation,” he said. The 
speaker also spoke with pride of the 
work done by the public relations, agen- 
cy management and underwriting com- 
mittees whose activities are recorded 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Legislative Highlights 


Of particular interest in Mr. Gordon’s 
report was his reference to A. & H. leg- 
islation of the past year. Giving the 
highlights and saying that a subsequent 
bulletin will summarize legislative action 
in each state, he reported: 

In Maryland, standard provisions for indi- 
vidual accident and health policies were enacted 
into law. These provisions follow the New 
York provisions largely except that they do 
not contain New York’s optional standard pro- 
visions Nos. 21 and 22. 

In New York, a state health insurance bill 











A. & H. Week Report 


Of keen interest was comments on the 
1941 A. & H. Week campaign made by 
Executive Secretary Gordon. He said 
the conference had again furnished the 
facilities of its headquarters and staff 
to facilitate the program for the week 
but the administrative work, conducted 
on a modified scale, did not interfere 
with “our greatly increased work at the 
executive offices due to insurance depart- 
mental and legislative matters.” Hence, 
if similar arrangements in 1942 are de- 
sired by the general committee in charge 
of the week Mr. Gordon indicated his 
willingness to serve again. 

Looming up is a possible expansion 
of the general committee’s work and Mr. 
Gordon said that a special committee has 
een surveying the possibilities of all- 
year-round publicity and promotional 
work in the A. & H. field. Its recom- 
mendations will be made shortly to the 
general committee and undoubtedly they 
will be in keeping with the feeling of 
Many company executives that Accident 
& Health Insurance Week “should not 
direct its efforts entirely to a one-week 
Program but might well engage in edu- 
cational] and publicity work throughout 
the year,” . 








HAROLD R. GORDON 


Able Executive Secretary 


was killed, statutes relating to the issuance of 
accident and health policy forms changed so 
instead of re-referring to such policies as “‘is- 
sued or delivered” the language was changed 
to read “delivered or issued for delivery.” A 
bill stipulating Class III disability tables for 
non-can reserves aS a minimum was amended 
at the request of the conference, by specifying 
the conference modification of Class III disa- 
bility table, and enacted into law. 

A bill providing for the writing of family 
expense policies was vetoed by the governor. 

In Oregon a bill was passed charging 50 
cents additional for motor vehicle operators’ 
license fee to be set aside in a fund for 
reimbursement for accidents due to automobiles. 
A health insurance bill was killed in this state. 

A new insurance code was enacted in Nevada, 


(Continued on Page 41) 


Agency Management Held to Be 
Balance of Many Factors in Unison 


Lively Panel Discussion Develops Helpful Opinions on Re- 
cruiting, Training and Retraining of Men; Home Office 
Responsibility, Part-Timers, Sales Promotion 


Chicago, June 4—The convention was 
treated this morning to a panel discus- 
sion on agency management problems 
which will be long remembered for its 
timeliness. Led by Francis L. Merritt, 
Monarch Life vice-president, six experts 
in agency problems exchanged view- 
points with an alacrity that was thor- 
oughly appreciated by the audience. Par- 
ticipants included Rex Edmunds, vice- 
president, Fidelity Health & Accident; 
R. L. Paddock, agency assistant, Time 
Insurance Co.; J. W. Scherr, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary, Inter-Ocean Casualty; T. 
T. McClintock, A. & H. manager, Ohio 
State Life; John L. Elliott, assistant 
agency manager, Washington National, 
and S. R. Rauwolf, assistant agency di- 
rector, North American Accident. 

Mr. Merritt is chairman of the con- 
ference agency management committee 
and the program which he and his com- 
mitteemen put on today represented the 
result of the past year’s study and con- 
sideration of questionnaire responses 
submitted by member companies. Set- 
ting the stage, Mr. Merritt said that 
with every change of company policy to 
conform to new conditions, with every 
tightening of legislative rules, “there re- 
sults a bigger job to the agency field 
force to so perfect itself that it can 
take quick and rapid changes in its 











IN THIS EMERGENCY 


we are facing today home de- 
fense by adequate Health and 
Accident protection is doubly 
important. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of newly employed work- 
ers must be told about their 
need for this protection. 
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Chairman 





Defending the Home Front 


is not a new activity for Health and Accident underwriters. | 
They have been protecting American homes against the 


attacks of Sickness and Accident and guarding it against the 
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stride and increase its effective service 
to the public.” He declared that agency 
officials have and will face “a bewildering 
series of changes,” and that the purpose 
of this panel was to get on common 
ground with other agency men so that 
better methods of doing the job might be 
obtained. 

Problems Discussed Pro and Con 

The chairman then introduced his 
panel of experts and for the rest of 
the session they debated the pros and 
cons of agency selection, training of 
both agents and general agents, the home 
office responsibility in both processes, 
what to do to revive the veteran agent 
in a slump, financing the agent, factors 
in building good general agents, and 





FRANCIS L. MERRITT 
Monarch Life Vice-President 


the perennial question of whether to 
hire agents who have been with other 
companies. The part-timer problem was 
decidedly not overlooked and neither 
was the value of sales aids for agents. 


Definite Conclusions 

Several definite conclusions were drawn 
from this give-and-take discussion, fore- 
most being that the agency management 
job is growing daily in importance; that 
the first essential is a more careful ini- 
tial selection of field leadership. This 
was J. W. Scherr’s conclusion and John 
Elliott backed it up by pointing to the 
need for more thorough follow-through 
on training and supervision of the gen- 
eral agent “because we cannot take it 
for granted that a well-selected general 
agent is a well-trained general agent.” 
Mr. Elliott also maintained that the 
careful selection of the agent as well as 
general agent is the home office’s re- 
sponsibility and with its full acceptance 
lower cost of insurance and better pub- 
lic relations will result. 

Initial Training and Retraining 
of Agents 

Another important conclusion was that 
there is good business motive for a 
thorough initial training and a more 
thorough retraining and supervision of 
the agent who shows promise. Rex Ed- 
munds well expressed the viewpoint in 
this connection in summing up: “The 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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40th Anniversary Meeting 


Pogue Makes Plea for 
Health Plan for Nation 


NON-PROFIT PLANS DISCUSSED 





Decries Political Control; Considers Gov- 
ernment Sponsored Compulsory Plan 
Temporarily Postponed 





Chicago, June 2—H. C. Pogue, man- 
ager, Group department, Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., made a plea to insurance 
to formulate a comprehensive health in- 
surance plan, free of political control, 
in his talk on “Group Hospitalization” at 
this afternoon’s session of the Health & 
Accident Conference convention here. 

Group hospitalization, he said, both by 
community groups and insurance com- 











Health Without Politics 


Mr. Pogue’s conclusion and recommen- 
dation to the insurance business are as 
follows: 

“The paramount problem of prepared- 
ness has perhaps temporarily postponed 
any definite activity for a government 
sponsored compulsory health plan. This 
affords an excellent opportunity which 
should be utilized in consolidating the 
progress already made and in energeti- 
cally continuing toward the objective of 
a health insurance plan without the ob- 
jectionable features of political control. 

“Perhaps insurance comnan‘es could 
do no greater national service during 
this period of world upheaval than to 
make it possible for this country to enter 
the complicated and disturbed era fol- 
lowing it with a comprehensive health 
insurance plan, acceptable alike to indus- 
try and the public, in force, and the 
problem of a government operated plan 
and the enormous taxes with which to 
support it out of the way.” 





= 





pany plans, attained its real activity in 
1934 or 1935. Progress was rapid be- 
cause business organizations were quick 
to realize the value of making hospitali- 
zation available to their employes, from 
both humanitarian and business stand- 
points. 

Aside from the health, economic and 
social benefits that this protection has 
brought to millions, no development in 
recent years is so important to the in- 
surance companies of this country, Mr. 
Pogue declared. Millions of people have 
purchased their first insurance policy and 
are being educated to the value of in- 
surance. They have seen it work and 
have learned what it means to them and 
their families to have a small amount 
each month and have it provide for an 
emergency that otherwise might have 
been beyond their means or would at 
least have required difficult financ’al ar- 
rangements at a most inopportune time. 
They have experienced the feeling of 
satisfaction that is the reward of those 
prepared to meet emergencies. 

Greatest Prospect List 

The speaker brought out: “This group, 
their families, relatives and friends are 
the insurance buyers of the future and 
consequently they form the greatest 
prospect list for all other types of in- 
surance that perhaps has ever been as- 
sembled.” Community group hospital 
plans, in Mr. Pogue’s opinion, are prob- 
ably performing the same function in ed- 
ucating the public to the need for the 
more desirable forms of accident and 
health insurance as was performed by 
the fraternals thirty or forty years ago 
in the life insurance field. Although the 
fraternals sold life insurance without 
proper actuarial advice and at _ rates 
which proved to be inadequate and forced 
those which remained in the business to 
change their rate structure, he said, 
“they were undoubtedly a tremendous in- 
fluence in popularizing life insurance as 
we know it today, and they deserve a 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Home Office Management Parley 


Under Trone’s Able Leadership | 


Faulkner, Frailey, Steers, Weinrich Discuss Management 
Problems; Employe Education, Home Office Correspond- 


ence, Waste and Legitimate Expense, Personnel Selection 


Chicago, June 4—Under the able lead- 
ership of Don G. Trone, secretary-treas- 
urer, Indiana Travelers Assurance Co., 
and second vice-president of the con- 
ference, the home office management 
session this afternoon opened with de- 
livery of the important report of the 
education committee by its chairman, E. 
J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Acci- 
dent Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

He was followed by L. E. Frailey, 
Frailey & Associates, Chicago, on “Home 
Office Thomas H. 
Steers, office planning and methods con- 
sultant, Chicago, on “Waste vs. Legiti- 
mate Expense,” and A. M. Weinrich. 
office manager, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago, on “What’s Hap- 
pening in Personnel.” 


Correspondence” ; 


Faulkner Points to Progress 


The scope of the work of the educa- 
tion committee is apparent because, as 
Mr. Faulkner’s report revealed, it was 
necessary for the committee to prepare 
a suitable text book before launching in 
April this year the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Institute under the aegis 
of the conference. This is regarded as 
the outstanding accomplishment of the 
education committee, encouraging as it 
will an educational program for the 
home office employes of member com- 
panies, 

At the outset Mr. Faulkner observed 
that the conference public relations com- 
mittee has concentrated on the consumer 
aspect and that his committee would con- 
cern itself with the men and women 
who are actually a part of the indus- 
try. He explained: 

“Recognizing that our best ambassa- 
dors of good will should be the em- 
ployers whose livelihood is derived from 
accident and health insurance,” he said, 
“we have sought to create a means by 
which they could attain a more thor- 
ough understanding of the whole process 
of disability indemnification. Our pro- 
gram has been premised not alone on 
the assumption that employes who know 
more about the business than simply 
their routine tasks will be the better 
able to interpret accident and health in- 
surance to their friends, but quite as 
much for the reason that the clerk of 
today may be the executive of tomor- 
row. It is but good judgment to see 
that the potential leaders of the busi- 
ness receive the best training that we 
can give them.” 


Institute Launched; Text Book Prepared 


The education committee began work- 
ing on its program for employes of 
member companies four years ago, and 
found its chief obstacle the lack of an 
adequate text book. The committee pre- 
pared this book which was _ published 
last December as one of the McGraw- 
Hill insurance series. Then a syllabus 
was compiled and a course of study out- 
lined. 

“With these tools available,” the re- 
port continued, “in April of this year 
the Health & Accident Underwriters In- 
stitute was organized and the response 
of the member companies to its organi- 
zation has been most gratifying. Eight 
companies have already registered em- 
ployes for the primary twenty-two 
weeks’ course and there is every indi- 
cation that a substantially larger num- 


E. J. FAULKNER 
Educational Chairman 


ber of companies will commence the 
work this Fall. 

“The work of the Institute falls into 
two divisions. The primary course is a 
survey of accident and health insurance, 
its history, functions and methods. It 
has been designed to give the student 
a panorama of the business. Through 
it he should be enabled to orient his 
own particular work while gaining some 
appreciation of the over-all problems of 
our field. 


Completion of Basic Work 


“Upon satisfactory completion of the 

basic work as evidenced by a compre- 
hensive written examination conducted 
by the institute, the student is entitled 
to the Institute’s certificate. Some stu- 
dents will desire to continue their 
studies after completing the primary 
course. To encourage them in advanced 
and original research the institute offers 
a fellowship for the preparation of a 
thesis on some phase of A. & H. insur- 
ance. We hope by this means to aug- 
ment the literature of the field. 
_ “Even though the immediate bene- 
ficiary of this educational program is 
the employe, it is unlikely, at least in 
these first few years, that he will avail 
himself of the opportunity to learn 
something of the business unless en- 
couraged to do so by the executives of 
his company. We do not advocate a 
policy of spoon-feeding this material to 
the home office personnel but we do 
recognize that the original impetus must 
be given to the institute work in every 
home office by the management. Per- 
mitted the opportunity to do so a fairly 
sizeable percentage of the home office 
staff will enroll with enthusiasm.” 


Insurance Departments Approve 

Mr. Faulkner recommended that com- 
panies set up their own study groups to 
follow the study outline of the syllabus. 
He said that insurance departments of 
more than twenty states have approved 
creation of the institute and commended 
the conference for taking leadership in 
this effort. 

Saying that the future progress of 
the institute is dependent on support of 
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WE HAVE been told 
by those who are in no 
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“do more” for our sales- 
men than any other 
company. Needless to 
say that doing more in- 
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plete line of Accident 
and Health Insurance 
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40th Anniversary Meeting of H. @ A. Conference 





A. & H. Men Hear Three 
Reports of Committees 


PERTINENT SUGGESTIONS MADE 


tain Simplified Manual; Group in 
ag Class; Consider Policy- 
holders in Services 


Chicago, June 5.—Three committee re- 
ports were made at the closing session 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference here today, as follows: 

Manual committee, Catherine T. O’Con- 
nell, North American Accident, chair- 
man; Group accident and health com- 
mittee, P. W. Watt, Washington Na- 
tional chairman; underwriting commit- 
tee, E. A. McCord, Illinois Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. chairman. 

In a concise report, Chairman O’Con- 
nell of the manual committee made the 
following recommendations: 

1. Continuance of the manual in its present 
simplified form. Experience tends to prove the 
value of the simplified manual to the fieldman 
in his solicitations. 

2. Occupations listed in the 1936 manual ap- 
pear adequate for the requirements of most 
conference companies. 

3. Issue a supplement to the manual to in- 
clude a few recommended changes, as_ these 
changes do not warrant the expense of a new 
manual. 


Adopt 1936 Manual 


She said correspondence received by 
the committee was limited to two sub- 
jects: consideration of adoption of the 
1936 manual and application of classes 
from former manuals to the 1936 manual. 

One company adopted the simplified 
manual in 1936, rates were adjusted to 
agree with the class changes, and a re- 
port on its five-year operations reveals 
the following: 

Increase in business, normal claim ra- 
tio, agency and claim men in agreement 
with underwriters in the use of the 
manual, correspondence between home 
office underwriting departments and 
agencies materially reduced, 69% of gross 
premiums under one type of full cover- 
age accident and health contract issued 
to male risks including twenty-seven oc- 
cupational listings and manual printing 
bill decreased. 

The committee’s recommendation that 
no new manual be printed is due to 
the fact that the national defense pro- 
gram has created more employment in 
the usual occupations and _ industries 
rather than newly created occupations; 
occupations such as_ building trades, 
draftsmen, chemists, tool makers, ship 
builders and automobile factory employes 
already are listed. 


Group Committee Report 

Speaking for the Group accident and 
health committee, Mr. Watts expressed 
the belief that these two forms are now 
in the “demand” class. From the sales 
standpoint, he said, there has appeared 
an almost unprecedented demand for 
these types of coverage during the past 
year; to a greater degree than ever 
employers and employes through their 
employers are requesting insurance com- 
panies to present plans to them for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Watt said that while it used to 
be necessary for agents to extend them- 
selves to the utmost in order to get 
a hearing with employers in regard to 
Group plans for their employes, today 
in many cases employers are turning 
over the investigations of such Group 
plans to committees of representative 
employes to investigate plans and rec- 
ommend the company whose plan ap- 
Peared best to fit the needs of the em- 
ployes of a given industry. In nine cases 
out of ten, he said, the recommendation 
ot such committee is accepted by the 
employer, and while generally it is not 
a requirement that the employer con- 
tribute, many employers do contribute 


even to the amount of 50% of the total 
premium. 

Two vital factors have played a part 
in the change of the selling trend, he 
said. The first is the present social 
and economic forces and the second is 
the tremendous publicity given to hos- 
pitalization insurance. As to legislative 
trends in Group insurance, the report 
said: 

Legislative Trends 

Quite recently certain states have passed laws 
making it possible for states and municipalities 
to enter into Group insurance contracts, so 
that governmental and municipal employes can 
now enjoy the benefits of real Group insurance 
from which they were heretofore barred. In 
most instances the laws did not permit gov- 
ernmental units to enter into Group insurance 
contracts; did not permit deduction of premiums 
from the pay checks of governmental and mu- 
nicipal employes; and did not permit any con- 
tribution toward the cost by the governmental 
unit. Now, with the changes in the law in 
certain states, such contracts are legal; deduc- 
tions can be made from the payrolls; and in 
some instances the governmental unit can con- 
tribute toward the cost. Unquestionably more 
and more states will pass such legislation. 

Further, there are several different types of 
organizations which have found it possible to 
secure such plans. One of the most note- 
worthy is teachers’ associations. 

In connection with Group hospitalization, to- 
gether with the surgical supplement and de- 
pendents’ coverage, there had to be a consider- 
able amount of trial and error when these 
policies were first written for from time to 
time the coverage has been modified and the 
rates adjusted. It now appears, in general, that 
basically both coverage and rates are sound al- 
though minor adjustments may have to be made 
as more experience is gained. 

Underwriting Committee Report 

The underwriting committee has given 
chief concern to underwriting practices 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Industrial Health in 
The Defense Program 


DR. COLIGNON MAKES TALK 


Foundry Company’s Check System 
Keeps Production Up and Insurance 
Rates Down 

Chicago, June 2—“Check and double- 
check” as regards physical examinations 
is the by-word of the Campbell, Wyant 
& Cannon Foundry Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., and its system results in main- 
taining its production and decreasing its 
insurance costs, according to Dr. C. M. 
Colignon, director of that company’s 
medical department. Featuring indus- 
trial safety in national defense activity, 
he brought an interesting message to 
the opening session here today of the 
Health & Accident Conference meeting. 
At the cutset Dr. Colignon spoke of the 
present ever increasing demand for mu- 
nitions and noted “we find that there is 
also an ever increasing demand upon in- 
dustry to produce, and to see to it that 
all contracts are fulfilled at specified 
times.” 

Pre-employment Examinations 

He then described the methods used 
to safeguard the health and welfare of 
the emploves by his company through 
its medical department. He contrasted 
the situation existing twentv years ago, 
before modern methods of control of 
medical situations arising in industry 
were introduced, and said it was due to 
exorbitant insurance rates that industry 
began to take steps to stop accidents 
of the preventable type. Then it was 
that industria] plants came to see that 
foremen were too busy with “almighty 
production” to give heed to safety 
measures and safetv men were installed. 

The first pre-employment examinations 
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were meager, he said, but they consti- 
tuted a link in the chain leading to the 
system whereby the general physical 
condition and health of employes were 
made better. Physical examination of 
workers is very important in his opin- 
ion, and this should be done prior to 
employment or at the time of employ- 
ment. The findings serve as a guide in 
the placing of the employe. The exam- 
ination consists of the history, the physi- 
cal examination and the x-ray and lab- 
oratory tests. The employers are classi- 
fied in accordance with the results of 
the examination, to come up for periodic 
rechecks. 

“In making our classifications,” Dr. 
Colignon explained, “we have drawn lib- 
erally from insurance statistics and ad- 
justed them to suit industria] conditions 
as our experience has indicated in our 
own plant, as regards our own indus- 
try. A procedure of examination, if 
carried out, must also include some ar- 
rangement for periodic re-examination. 
With our method of classification we 
are able to see to it that the sub-stand- 
ard groups receive more medical super- 
vision than the normal vigorous worker.” 


Benefits of System 


In conclusion Dr. Colignon enumer- 
ated the benefits of the check and 
double-check system as follows: 

“1. Decrease in Insurance Costs. The man- 
ual rate promulgated by the Michigan state 
rating bureau for iron foundries, covering both 
workmen’s compensation and occupational disease 
with full medical coverage is $3.78 per $100 of 
payroll. On this rating basis the mutual com- 
panies usually pay 20% dividend so that the 
net manual cost is about $3.024 per $100 of 
payroll. 

“By our industrial health service program 
which involves medical examinations, improving 
general shop conditions, such as removing dust 
hazards, good housekeeping, better heating and 
ventilating, together with accident prevention 
work and by assuming our own medical and 
hospitalization expense, we have been able to 
reduce our net cost of $3.024 to $.885 per 
$100 of payroll. Our medical expense amounts 
to about 55 cents per $100 of payroll, making 
our total cost for insurance and medical ex- 
pense $1.435, per $100 payroll, which is a sat- 
isfaction to all concerned. 

“2. Decreased costs due to diminished turn 
over from absenteeism due to illness and 
promptly cared for injuries. Reduction in num- 
ber of accidents for five-year period 65%. 

“3. Improved workmanship and better pro- 
duction made by workmen who are really healthy 
and fit for the work they are doing.” 





Golf Party Well Attended 


Chicago, June 2—One of the nicest 
features of this convention was the good 
fellowship golf tournament today at the 
Medinah Country Club, near here, at 
which the competition was keen. There 
was a good turnout of golfers, too, and 
much conversation about the attractive 
prizes which will be awarded at the 
annual banquet. This evening golfers 
and their friends adjourned to the club 
house where the annual tournament din- 
ner was held. 





Ladies on the Job 


Ladies’ entertainment committee, un- 
der the smooth chairmanship of Mrs. 

D. Cavanaugh, wife of the Federal 
Life president, was a popular group dur- 
ing the convention. The ladies were 
constantly on the job to make pleasant 
the visit of out-of-towners. Committee 
included Mrs. C. O. Pauley, wife of the 
Great Northern secretary; Mrs. G. R. 
Kendall, wife of the Washington National 
president; Mrs. C. Preston Kendall, wife 
of Washington National vice-president ; 
Mrs. A. D. Johnson, wife of United In- 
surance Co.’s secretary, and Mrs. Harold 
R. Gordon, wife of the executive sec- 
retary. 
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Paul Clement Typifies Ideal Type 
Of Leader for A. & H. Affairs 


Nearly 25 Years in Company Executive Ranks and Association 
Work Has Given Him Well-Balanced Outlook; Isaac 
Walton League of America Chief Outdoor Interest 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


Paul Clement, secretary-general man- 
ager, Minnesota Commercial Men’s As- 
sociation of Minneapolis, who has been 
the president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference during the 
past year, represents the ideal type of 
executive to make good in such an im- 
portant post. 

Well balanced, both in business and 
recreational pursuits, Mr. Clement has 
had his feet on the ground throughout 
his busy insurance career which, to date, 
extends nearly to a quarter century. He 
has been attending meetings of the con- 
ference since 1917, nearly twenty-five 
years, which has given him a fine grasp 
of its affairs. 

Struggle to Gain An Education 


A casual examination of Mr. Clement’s 
career doesn’t reveal the courageous 
struggle he has made to acquire both 
academic and legal education. He is a 
eraduate of Minnesota College of Law 
and proud of it. But behind that state- 
ment of fact is this background: That 
his public schooling was only through 
9B. That in order to enter law school 
he took and passed final high school 
requirements without attending classes; 
that long evenings of study (after busi- 
ness hours) were cheerfully welcomed. 
After all, he reasoned, the necessary 
background in Latin, math and literature 
was being acquired. At the time his 
daughter, now Mrs. James Cary White, 
was then in Junior high school and her 
father’s progress was amazing to her, 
particularly as he completed the four- 
year night law course in three years. 
Mrs. White has generously supplied some 
of the human interest facts in this story. 

Banking His First Love 

Mr. Clement’s early business experi- 
ence was in banking. He started in the 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Minneapolis at age 15 and spent 
eight years there. Then he joined the 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s (1915) as 
cashier, putting to good use knowledge 
gained in the bank. Joining the bank 
some years later, his daughter found 
that almost daily “I was reminded that 
I had a great deal to live up to with 
respect to Father’s career there.” 

The Minnesota Commercial Men’s was 
ten years old when Paul Clement came 
into the picture. He soon advanced to 
office manager, then was elected to the 
board of directors and by 1932 had be- 
come its secretary, which rank he holds 
today in addition to being general man- 
ager. He also helped to launch the 
American Benefit Association, agency 
running mate to the Commercial Men’s; 
has been its secretary-treasurer for a 
dozen years. This company handles 
women risks; has done a good job as 
has the parent company. 

His Isaac Walton League Activity 

Turning to the personal side of Mr. 
Clement’s career his outdoor life and 
great interest in the Isaac Walton 
League of America comes first and fore- 
most. As his outdoor companion Mrs. 
White speaks of ice skating, hiking, 
swimming and nature touring in the 
woods of northern Minnesota, and says: 
“It’s from Father that I learned most 
about plants, flowers, trees, birds, ani- 
mals and fish.” 

It was only natural that his interest 
in fishing should find an outlet in the 
Isaac Walton League of America. Join- 


ing this organization of conservationists 
in 1930, he was secretary of the Min- 
nesota chapter for four years; state di- 
vision treasurer and president, national 
director for five years and_ national 
executive committeeman for two years. 
The entire Clement family has enjoyed 
league activities including monthly din- 


PAUL CLEMENT 


ners, talks, pictures, and they tell one 
story on Paul. He always carries with 
him an Isaac Walton coin stating that 
he is a defender of woods, waters, wild 
life. He mistook it one day for 50 cents 
at a gasoline filling station, traveled 
back eight miles to reclaim it and to give 
the attendant the correct change. 
Civicly active, Mr. Clement is now 
president of the Optimist Club of Min- 
neapolis; has also served as treasurer 
of the Minneapolis Claim Men’s Asso- 
ciation and the Twin City Accident & 
Health Club. Last year he was presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
Commercial Travelers Insurance Organi- 
zations. He cherishes his membership 
in Phi Beta Gamma, legal fraternity 
being a past president and now an active 
member of its local alumni chapter. 





Management 


(Continued from Page 35) 


profits from lower turn-over and higher 
individual production of the agent is 
tremendous.” 

Most important points in R. L. Pad- 
dock’s opinion were that (1) in any well 
balanced program of agency manage- 
ment we should strive to stay away from 
the agent of the other company, “If 
we would talk with the other company 
more often before we attempt to take 
such a step, we would save both time 
and money,” he said. (2) There is a 
limited place in our business for the 
part-timer and (3) greater emphasis 
should be laid by A. & H. companies 
in developing a larger number of full- 


time men. 
Money Talks 
Right in line with these observations 
was T. T. McClintock’s point that 
“money talks.” He maintained that there 





is a real need for financing the full- 
time man under certain conditions just 
as there exists a need for credit for 
any good business man. Common sense 
should, of course, determine extent of 
the financing and “it should always be 
in relation to both productivity and con- 
servation.” The smart agency executive, 
Mr. McClintock added, would not finance 
merely for sales but would try to finance 
men who promise to develop into better 
producers and leaders for the future. 
Final conclusion on this topic was “do 
not finance a man without protecting 
your money with better training, super- 
vision and control.” 

S. R. Rauwolf, who took a leading 
role in the discussion on direct mail 
sales aids along with R. L. Paddock, 
rounded out the summary by stressing 
that “sales promotional aids, properly 
developed and properly applied to fit 
both the territory and the agent, are 
a definite part of any good plan of agen- 
cy development.” Furthermore, it was 
felt that the main benefit derived from 
sales aids is the development of the 
agent’s initiative to do a better job of 
prospecting, qualifying and interviewing 
a larger number of good prospects.” 

Merritt Wind-Up Speaker 

Bringing a stimulating session to a 
close, Chairman Merritt said: “Good 
agency management is not just a_ big 
emphasis upon recruiting of agents, gen- 
eral agents, or of emphasis upon any 
other one or two factors of our  busi- 
ness. Rather, it is like any good diet 
—a balance of many factors all working 
together in harmony to bring about an 
improvement in the quality of the great- 
est asset of any insurance company— 
its field force.” 

Finally, drawing a parallel with the 
nation’s defense program, Mr. Merritt 
said: 

“The greatest admitted bottle-neck in 
our defense program today is the tooling 
up process—the need for fine machine 
tools—and skilled men to operate them. 
The greatest bottle-neck in our own 
business, our own defense for the fu- 
ture, is this same tooling up process. 
Our fine machine tools are the selection 
abilities of the home office agency man- 
ager and the general agent, multiplied 
by their combined abilities to develop 
the selected agent to the limit of his 
capacity.” 





Arford Scores Low Net 


At Golf Tournament 


_ Chicago, June 3.—F. B. Arford, Fidel- 
ity Health & Accident Co., won the 
low net golf prize at the tournament at 
the Medinah Country Club today in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Second low net was scored by Lee J. 
Parker, American Service Bureau, and 
third low net was turned in by G. 
Preston Kendall, Washington National. 

First prize for low gross was by L. 
R. Sams, Retail Credit Co. A_ three- 
way tie was marked up for low gross 
on par three holes, made by C. R. Hol- 
ton, Great Northern Life; Dave Mea- 
cham, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, and J, A. 
Mullen, Washington National. ‘ 

P. J. Adelman, National Travelers of 
Des Moines, turned in high gross. J. M. 
Perrinth, United States Insurance Co., 
and W. W. Pierce, Massachusetts In- 
demnity Co., tied for the special prize 
for landing closest to the pin on the 
ninth green. 





PRIZE CONTEST PORTFOLIO 

_ As part of its quota campaign honor- 
ing President C. C. Bowen the Standard 
Accident has mailed to its branch and 
service offices, as well as a few of its 
leading general agents, a copy of a 
sales contest portfolio containing vari- 
ous types of sales contests for use in 
developing production. All of the con- 
tests involve the use of merchandise 
prizes as rewards for agents, 








ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
in its 
ASCENDENCY 


With accident insurance in its 
ascendency the smart Life insur. 
ance agent of today is rounding 
out his income by the sale of 
the popular income protection 
forms. The reason is obvious: 
Greater receptiveness on the 
part of the public to Income 
Protection makes easier sales 
and a quicker approach to the 
prospect’s life insurance prob- 
lems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 
trend the PREFERRED ACCI. 
DENT is now offering agents 
its new and modern 55th Anni- 
versary Policy containing many 
liberal features at reasonable 
premium cost. Recommend it to 
your best prospects and clients 
with the assurance that PRE- 
FERRED’s fifty-five years of 
Disability insurance experience 
will back you up. This is one 
of many accident policies issued 
by this company. 


The PREFERRED welcomes 
this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred class of risk 
for more than half a century we 
know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 
to sell. 


Why not get complete details 
today on our 55th Anniversary 
Policy and other contracts. The 
information will be speedily 
furnished upon request. 


You may as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to it. 


The 
PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 


President 
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Uniform Sales Act Is Incentive 
To Product Liability Selling 


How the Uniform Sales Act adopted 
in a majority of the states can serve as 
a salesman for product liability insur- 
ance when its requirements are under- 
stood by agent and prospect is illustrated 
in “Tips to Producers,” published by the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., in 
its May issue. 

“The first thing operators of wholesale 
or retail stores should fully understand,” 
the article says, “is how the Uniform 
Sales Act works. The store operator 
is in danger from two directions: first, 
he may be liable under the ordinary rules 
of carelessness and deceit in selling in- 
ferior products; secondly, he may be 
liable under the rules found in the Uni- 
form Sales Act concerning implied war- 
ranties.” 

Hardware companies, the author says, 
sell a variety of products which may 
cause injury. Following is a condensa- 
tion of the Hartford A. & I.’s case 
histories in relation to hardware stores 
and their need for product liability: 

Short Circuit in Tool 

1. A short circuit in an electric tool 
was due to its abuse and not to a man- 
ufacturing defect of any adjustments 
made subsequent to the selling by the 
hardware dealer. Manufacturer and 
dealer were sued jointly and their joint 
expenses were considerable. 

2. A hardware dealer was sued for 
selling a defective hammer. Its head 
had been improperly heat-treated and 
a piece of the metal chipped off and 
embedded itself in the chest of a car- 
penter, inflicting a deep and dangerous 
wound. There was no question about 
the liability of the hardware dealer under 
the Uniform Sales Act and he was able 
to recover from the manufacturer, but 
he had to defend himself in one suit 





GOODSTEIN AGAIN LEADER 





Founder of Goodstein-Leibig, Philadel- 
phia Agency, Heads Continental’s 
Honor Club of Producers 
S. Z. Goodstein of Goodstein-Leibig 
agency, Philadelphia, has succeeded him- 
self as president of the Honor Producers 
Club of the disability accident and health 

division of the Continental Casualty. 

The Goodstein - Leibig agency, com- 
posed of Mr. Goodstein and John Leibig, 
has long been one of the foremost acci- 
dent and health producing firms in the 
country. Of the total of 11,394 applica- 
tions produced in the company in March, 
10% were produced by the agency. Of 
its total of March new business, approxi- 
mately 70% was franchise, with the rest 
on individual policy forms. 

Changes will be made in the conduct 
of the Honor Producers Club this year 
to promote harmony between the club 
standards of production and leadership 
standards of the disability division. The 
company will send suitably engraved 
plaques to each franchise office appear- 
ing on the “big ten” leaders’ list. The 
counterpart of the “big ten” producers 
of individual policies is to be known as 
the “aces’ club,” succeeding the former 


15-30 and 30-30 clubs. 





H. E, GEST WITH SELLING 

H. E. Gest, formerly with Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies for the past 
twelve years, has recently joined the 
Sun Indemnity as right-hand man to 
Christian F. Selling, assistant secretary 
in charge of the home office A. & H. 
department. Mr. Gest’s experience with 
the Aetna was all in New York City, 
handling A. & H. lines. Assistant Sec- 
retary Selling marked his own sixteenth 
anniversary with the Sun in March. 


and then sue the manufacturer, pro- 
ceedings amounting to several hundred 
dollars. 

3. A dealer sold improperly labeled 
liquid shoe polish, containing 75% alco- 
hol. The label made no mention of the 
inflammable nature of the product and 
no precautions of use. The purchaser 
sustained serious burns when the polish 
ignited. The dealer was forced to de- 
fend the suit based on his negligence in 
failing to bring to the buyer’s attention 
the inflammability of the product. 

Defective Mop Stick 

4. A defective mop stick resulted in a 
$7,500 damage suit. A houswife ran 
a large sliver in her hand and sustained 
a serious injury because of the defect, 
so that dealer had to defend a suit. 

5. The sporting goods section of a 
hardware store sold a defective basket- 
ball to a young boy. In blowing it up 
with his mouth, the boy inhaled the 
valve which was improperly set in the 
cover. Another suit to defend. 

6. A boy was seriously injured when 
his new bicycle collapsed. He sued the 
manufacturer, the distributor and the 
retailer. The manufacturer carried pro- 
duct liability and he was furnished an 
able attorney who used expert witnesses 
at the trial, the expenses of which were 
substantial. The manufacturer was 
exonerated. The claimant obtained a 
verdict of $4,500 from the retailer, who 
paid the judgment and immediately sued 
the manufacturer seeking reimburse- 
ment. The product liability carrier again 
defended and the manufacturer was 
again exonerated. The fault was in the 
assembling, to which the manufacturer 
had no relation, the distributor and re- 
tailer being independent contractors. 
There was no manufacturer’s defect. 
The retailers were uninsured. 


A. R. CHITTENDEN MILE POST 

Albert R. Chittenden, assistant super- 
intendent in the field accounts depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
service anniversary last week. 

Mr. Chittenden served as cashier for 
the International Life before joining the 
Aetna in 1916 as payroll auditor. He 
has since been 
counts in the company’s Philadelphia of- 
fice and office manager in Boston. He 


superintendent of ac- 


assumed his present position in 1935. 


D. F. BRODERICK N. Y. VISITOR 

D. F. Broderick, head of the large 
Detroit agency bearing his name and 
board chairman of the Dearborn Na- 
tional and its casualty mate, was a visi- 
tor in New York City this week. Re- 
turning home he will have plenty to do 
next week as local entertainment chair- 
man during the insurance commissioners’ 
meeting, 





BALTIMORE LEADERS ACTIVE 





Roloson Heads Commerce Association; 
E. Asbury Davis, E. J. Bond, Others 
on Committees 

Many Baltimore insurance men have 
been appointed to committees of the 
altimore Association of Commerce, of 
which Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president 
of the Central Insurance Co., is presi- 
dent, In addition to those named com- 
mittee members, several have been made 
committee chairmen. Among these is 
President E. Asbury Davis of the United 
State F. & G., who heads the committee 
on aviation and is a member of numer- 
ous other committees. He also is a 
member of the executive committee, 
which serves as the committee on na- 
tional defense. Mr. Roloson is chairman 
of this committee. 

Vice-President David C. Gibson, Mary- 
land Casualty, has been named chairman 
of the committee on administration of 
the association’s tourist bureau. Edward 
|. Bond, president of the same company, 
is serving on the committee on national 
legislation; H. M. Warfield, of the Henry 
M. Warfield-Roloson Co., on the com- 
mittee on finance; James P. Graham, 
Ir., of the Aetna, on the members’ coun- 
cil, and Stanford Z. Rothschild, presi- 
dent Sun Life of Baltimore, on the 
committee on state legislation. 


BERGESEN TURNS INSPECTOR 








Service Review President Handles Rush 
Call While Attending Personal A. & H. 
Bureau Meet at Carmel, N. Y. 

Ralph Bergesen, president, Service Re- 
view, Inc., New York, is still chuckling 
over an unexpected assignment he was 
given while attending the recent conven- 
tion of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters at Carmel, N. Y. 
No sooner had he arrived on the scene 
than his office phoned that an inspec- 
tion report was needed “in a hurry” on a 
risk “right in Carmel” and Mr. Bergesen 
was asked if he would mind forgetting 
the convention for a little while so as 
to make this inspection. 

Although it has been years since the 
Service Review president has made an 
inspection he hopped to it and in no 
time had interviewed his man in Car- 
mel, obtained the necessary information, 
and hustled back to the Carmel Country 
Club (scene of the meeting) in time to 
enjoy a delicious outdoor picnic lunch. 
He confided in The Eastern Underwriter 
that he was glad to “do his bit” on a 
tush job especially when it was Mrs. 
Bergesen (the office manager) who 
phoned him at the meeting. 


Indemnity of North America to 
Fete Campaign Winning Agents 


One hundred agents of the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America who 
were top men in new business gains 
during the company’s “We’re 20 in ’40 
and going like 60” sales campaign in 
celebration of its twentieth anniversary 
last year, will be guests of the com- 
pany for a two days’ stay at the Hotel 
Claridge, Atlantic City, June 25 and 26, 
after a visit to the home office in Phila- 
delphia, the preceding day. 

Benjamin Rush, Jr., vice-president, 
conducted the drive, during which com- 
petition was keen. The 100 winners 
represent agencies located in al] sections 
of the country, including one from 
Puerto Rico. 

While at the seashore, the agents will 
be formally welcomed by various of- 
ficers of the Indemnity and its affiliated 


companies. Among them will be John 
Diemand. president of the Insurance Co. 
of North America; H. P. Stellwagen, 
executive vice-president of the Indem- 
nity Co., and Mr. Rush. 

Golfing, with a series of exhibitions 
by Joe Kirkwood, noted “trick shot” 
golfer; luncheons, entertainment, bath- 
ing and sight-seeing will feature the 
seashore program. While in Philadel- 
phia, the agents will be shown through 
the home offices of the various North 
America companies, including the world- 
famous museum of the Insurance Co. 
of North America. Its priceless collec- 
tion of historic fire relics has been 
gathered through the long history of 
the North America, which will next year 
celebrate its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary as the Nation’s first stock 
fire insurance company. 











The “UNUSUAL” is the 
usual thing at Indemnity 


Your client may feel his insur- 
ance needs are “different” .. . 
that his specific problem is 
unique. Perhaps . . . but not 
too unique that it cannot be 
successfully met by Indem- 
nity’s broad range and wide 
experience. 

We welcome discussion of un- 
usual risks. 


We have the facilities, the ex- 
perience, the initiative to prop- 
erly handle and service any 
insuring that 
come within the bounds of 
sound underwriting. Talk it 
over with us. 


requirements 


Casualty 
kidelity 





CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
Philadelphia 





Indemnity’s Second Annual 
Nation-wide “Remote Control” 
Golf Tournament, Saturday, 
June 14th, is open to all In- 
demnity Agents, their clients 
and guests. 
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Tennessee Short Course 
At State University 


INTENSIVE TRAINING SCHOOL 





Number of Lecturers Appeared Three 
Times on Two Day Program 
at Knoxville, June 3-5 





An intensive short course in insur- 
ance was conducted at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, sponsored by the 
School of Business Administration of 
the University and the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, June 3-5. 
Serving with W. M. Harris, Johnson 
City, president of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation, in planning the course, was the 
educational committee composed of Al- 
hert G. Bennett, Nashville, chairman; 
Will S. Keese, Ir., Chattanooga, vice- 
chairman, and Will Johnson, Memphis, 
secretary. 

The courses covered fire, casualty and 
surety, and the program was unique in 
that several of the lecturers appeared 
as many as three times in two days. 
The first day was given over to regis- 
trations and an informal get-together 
party. Following is the list of speakers 
and their subjects: 

O’Connor on A. & H. ! 

E. H. O’Connor, agency manager, acci- 
dent department, Provident Life & 
Accident, Chattanooga. Mr. O’Connor 
spoke first on the accident and health 
policy contract and second on the value 
of an A. & H. account in an agents 
office. ’ 
mt H. Dittman, vice-president, United 
States F. & G. who talked twice on 
burglary insurance. | 

Oscar Beling, superintendent, agency 
systems department. Royal-Liverpool 
Groups. Mr. Beling spoke three times. 
He introduced the course immediately 
following the address of welcome of 
President James D. Hoskins of the 
University, and later spoke on sales 
planning within the office from the em- 
ploye’s viewpoint. His second appear- 
ance was to talk on line records and 
their application from the producer's 
viewpoint, and his third talk was on 
office personnel—choice, development 
and control and office layout. 

F. S. Dauwalter, assistant general 
manager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Mr. Dauwalter made two ap- 
pearances. His respective subjects were: 
“A Pioneer in Public Welfare’; and 
“Where the Fire Insurance Premium 
Dollar Goes.” 

Tullis on Inland Marine 

D. L. Tullis, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Surety Marine Corp. He talked 
three times, first on “Five and Dime 
Inland Marine Lines,” then on trans- 
pertation insurance including location 
forms and later on the personal property 
floater. 

C. Edwin Blake, assistant supervisor, 
agency field service, Travelers, who also 
spoke three times, covering the follow- 
ing automobile casualty subjects: private 
passenger and commercial cars, dealers 
and garages, and automobile fleets and 
the comprehensive liability policy. 

J. R. Claypool, special agent, Con- 
tinental Fire, Nashville, who spoke on 
the fundamentals of farm insurance. 

John F. Lee, superintendent, Tennes- 
see Audit Bureau, who made two talks 
on standard insurance policies in Ten- 
nessee, first the fire policy and second 
the real and personal property forms. 





LOWER AIRCRAFT RATES 





Associated Aviation Underwriters Re- 
duces P. L. and P. D. Rates; 
Changes in Hull 
The Associated Aviation Underwriters 
has reduced public liability and property 
damage rates and made changes in hull 
rates, effective the first of last month 
in most of the country, and became 
effective in the Pacific Coast division 

June 1, 

Rates for the basic limits of public 
liability and property damage policies 
are now being written at a five dollar 
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reduction, or thirty-five dollars for pri- 
vate or business planes and fifty-five 
dollars for commercial planes. The 
standard light plane policy rates are 
reduced from 10% to 9% for private 
business and pleasure hulls, and in addi- 
tion a fifty dollar deductible, except on 
fire, theft and crash, and a 30% deduc- 
tible on crash including fire following 
crash have been added. 

The special light plane policy now in- 
cludes a twenty-five dollar deductible 
except on fire, theft and crash, and 20% 
to 40% self-insurance on crash includ- 
ing fire following crash. Basic rates in 
this policy are increased for commercial 
hulls from 11% to 13%. 

One policy now covers fire not in 
flight, with or without engine running 
and at the same rate, 2%, formerly 
charged for fire with engine not run- 
ning. Policies covering all risks, includ- 
ing and excluding crash, have been in- 
creased in all classifications by twenty- 
five cents. 

In general, changes in all risk hull 
rates mean a reduction on the Pacific 
Coast, and an increase in other parts of 
the country. In addition, rate reduc- 
tions for various courses being given un- 
der the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
have been agreed upon to take effect 
at the beginning of the Summer course, 
July 1. The rate reduction of about 
20% will be the fifth consecutive drop 
in rates on policies of this type. 





COMP. CLAIMS INCREASING 





So. N. J. Bar Association Urges Increase 
in Number of Deputy Compen- 
sation Commissioners 

An increase from seven to at least 
nine in the number of New Jersey dep- 
uty compensation commissioners to cope 
with increased claims resulting from the 
state’s heavy industrial participation in 
defense production was urged in a reso- 
lution adopted by the New Jersey State 
Bar Association during its forty-third 
annual meeting which concluded May 
31 in Atlantic City. 

“New Jersey now exceeds every state 
in the union for defense contracts and 
* * * due to the increase in employment 
the accident hazard has increased and 
many more claims are now being re- 
ported than heretofore,” it was pointed 
out in the resolution, a copy of which 
was forwarded to State Labor Commis- 
sioner John J. Toohey, Jr. 

Under previous practice the deputy 
commissioners were able to adjudicate 
claims within two months, the resolution 
noted, but now the increased burden 
makes it impossible for them to cope 
with the situation. 

Samuel M. Hollander of Newark, who 
sponsored the resolution, declared that 
compensation cases had increased from 
18,000 in 1935 to 25,000 in 1940, and the 
amount of awards had doubled from 
$4,000,000 to $8,000,000 in the same five- 


year period. 





Maryland Casualty Shares Its 
Adv. Award With Producers 


Maryland Casualty agents and brokers 
doing business with the company were 
pleasantly interested to receive this week 
a handsome brochure from the home of- 
fice calling their attention to the recent 
prize for outstanding national advertis- 
ing won by the Maryland. It was the 
Liberty Bell photograph, carrying the 
intriguing heading “Not to be Melted,” 
which was adjudged by the Art Direc- 
tors Club to be the best black and white 
photograph of the year. 

With justified pride Maryland points 
to a long list of awards and citations 
won since 1935 when its national adver- 
tising program started. It has been in 
charge of David C. Gibson, now a vice- 
president of the company, and president, 
Insurance Advertising Conference. Many 
an agent feels that Maryland’s program 
both in the general magazines and trade 
papers is about as fine as it is possible 
for a company to render to its represen- 
tatives. 


——<——<——— 
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W. B. Lowndes, F. & D. 
Board Chairman, Dead 


LAUDED BY BALTIMORE SUN 








President of Fidelity Trust Co. on 
Surety Company’s Board Since 1928; 
His Father on Original Board of Co. 





The Fidelity & Deposit lost one of its 
most distinguished directors on May 30 
when W. Bladen Lowndes, chairman of 
its board, passed away after an illness 
of several months. Mr. Lowndes was 
one of Baltimore’s prominent financiers 
having been an officer of the Fidelity 
Trust Co. of that city since 1911, a 
member of its board and executive com- 
mittee. Elected its treasurer in 1911, he 
became the trust company’s first vice- 
president in January, 1920, and its presi- 
dent in January, 1928, the same year 
that he was elected chairman of the F. 
& D.’s board. 

Interestingly, his father, the late Lloyd 
Lowndes, was one of the original stock- 
holders of the Fidelity & Deposit and 
a member of its original board of di- 
rectors in which latter capacity he 
served until his death in 1905. The elder 
Lowndes was also Republican Governor 
of Maryland from 1896 to 1900—the first 
state executive of his party to be elected 
after the Civil War. W. Bladen Lown- 
des, however, never sought public office 
but for many years was considered a 
power among Maryland Republicans. 
Mentioned several times for the guber- 
natorial nomination and as U. S. Sena- 
tor, he was a delegate to Republican 
national conventions on several occa- 
sions. 

Tribute was paid to his career by Bal- 
timore Evening Sun on May 30 as fol- 
lows: 

“The death of W. Bladen Lowndes removes 
from the community a man whose outstanding 
contribution was that of a faithful steward. As 
banker, board member and treasurer he had as 
his responsibility the handling of the posses- 
sions of many people, and to him the word 
‘trustee’ was one to be taken literally and seri- 
ously. No plausible though shallow arguments, 
no considerations of friendship, no fear of giv- 
ing offense could shake him. His thought was 
always centered on the day of reckoning when 
his stewardship would be brought to account.’ 

Besides his widow, Mr. Lowndes is 
survived by four sons: W. Bladen Lown- 
des, Jr., Arden Lowndes, Upshur Lown- 
des and Christopher Lowndes; two 
grandchildren, daughters of W. Bladen 
Lowndes, Jr., a sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Lowndes of Cumberland, Md., and a 
brother, Tasker G. Lowndes, also of 
Cumberland. 


REQUIRES CORPORATE SURETY 

A new city ordinance in Los Angeles 
declares it to be the policy of the city 
to require corporate surety bonds save 
where the law permits of cash or per- 
sonal sureties. It requires all bonds to 
be furnished in duplicate. The city 
comptroller must report on the financial 
condition of any surety or insurance 
company offering a bond. 





J. P. MADIGAN HONORED 





Headed Insurance Committee of Young 
Men’s Board of Trade Which 
Won Silver Cup 

John P, Madigan, assistant manager, 
New York office, Fidelity & Deposit, did 
a fine job last year as chairman of the 
insurance committee in the Young Men’s 
Board of Trade, New York, and in recog- 
nition his committee has received a large 
silver cup. The award was made at the 
board’s recent annual meeting by Board 
Chairman Gifford Mabie, who also 
headed the award committee. Outstand- 
ing contribution of Mr. Madigan’s com- 
mittee was the booklet entitled “Military 
Service and Your Life Insurance” which 
was gratefully received by several thou- 
sand people. 

Topping the list of Mr. Madigan’s 
committeemen was Stanford Bissell, 
Home Life of New York, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Young 
Men’s Board of Trade. The list follows: 


P. H. Combier, Duncan & Mount; Richard 
Alba, H. Stanley Hillyer, Inc.; C. C. Gear- 
hart, New York Life; Robert R. Forrester, 
Thorsen & Ritchie; W. F. Harrington, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding; A. Sanford Kellogg, N. Y. 
Dock Co.; V. L. N. Parker, Fidelity & De- 
posit; Dale Taylor, Atlantic Mutual; Irwin 
Somerville, Home of New York; Price Topping, 
Guardian Life; H. N. Warsawer, insurance and 
real estate agent; E. E. Miller, insurance 
broker; C. O,. Carlson, A. M. Best Co.; W. J. 
Mosenthal of H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc, 
brokers; Shepherd F. Smith, Chubb & Son. 





E. J. HOWARD ADVANCED 





Becomes Chief Payroll Auditor at New 
York for Aetna; With Company 
Since 1922 

E, J. Howard has been appointed chief 
payroll auditor of the New York office 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
it was announced this week by G. Philip 
Lecrenier, superintendent of the payroll 
audit department at the home office. 

Mr. Howard has been with the Aetna’s 
payroll department since 1912, serving at 
the home office and at Philadelphia. In 
1919 he became chief payroll auditor of 
the Northwestern division and in 1926 
was chief payroll auditor at Chicago. 
Since February 1929 he has been first 
assistant to the chief auditor at New 
York. 





VOTING MACHINE BOND PAYS 


Allegheny County, Pa., where Pitts- 
burgh is located, has been awarded $200,- 
000 plus interest by a Federal Court jury 
on a performance bond furnished by the 
Maryland Casualty Co., on 1,100 voting 
machines bought in 1931. The county 
claimed it was forced to spend approxi- 
mately $900,000 having the machines re- 
built before they functioned satisfactor- 
ily. It is said that the county also wil 
undertake to collect on a $425,000 bond 
of the Home Indemnity Co., also covef- 
ing the voting machines. 
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Robbins 


(Continued from Page 31) 


screaming so loudly about the horrors 


war. ; 
a one who looks with an unclouded 


vision at the present European conflict 
can doubt that we will soon be involved 
in the war. Though we may earnestly 
hope that it will be a short one, per- 
sonally I can see no such a chance. 
When the shooting begins we must sub- 
merge our individual ideas into a na- 
tional unity of purpose to win. The vast 
preparations for defense—greater than 
any that have ever been made by any 
nation, with the possible exception of 
Germany—will be of no avail if the na- 
tion is torn asunder by conflicting opin- 
ions and unity of action ceases to exist. 
We must be united if we are to sur- 
vive: united, this nation is invincible. 

“May I urge you with all the earnest- 
ness and sincerity I have, to support the 
Government in this crisis? Our political 
ideas may differ greatly from those of 
the party in power, but when this coun- 
trv is committed to a foreign policy in- 
volving armed conflict affecting the very 
life of the nation itself, we must have 
a united America. With unity of pur- 
pose we can be sure of victory!” 


Gordon 


(Continued from Page 35) 
the A. & H. provisions of which are satisfac- 
tory. Standard provisions for individual poli- 
cies were not included in the code. 

In Texas, an agents’ qualification bill was 
amended to exclude A. & H. 2gents along with 
life agents. A tax measure enacted will result 
in an increase in premium taxes in this state. 

A state health insurance bill was killed in 
State of Washington. A bill modified the acci- 
dent and health statutes with regard to require- 
ments for approval of policy forms so that more 
than one individual can be written under one 
policy. 

In West Virginia, certain minor changes were 
nade to the Group A. & H. standard provisions. 
Oklahoma enacted a bill raising the premium 
tax to 4%. 





Executive Office Activity 


The executive secretary then spoke of 

the work handled by his office, touching 
all too lightly on its many-sided service 
to members. For example, thirteen law 
bulletins containing digests of 180 cases 
were issued during the past year; more 
than 3,000 primers were distributed, 1,500 
underwriting handbooks, 1,800 selling 
handbooks, and 500 conies of the booklet 
“True Concept of Accident & Health 
Insurance.” The conference also made 
101 agency bureau reports to member 
companies, maintained a regular news 
bulletin, and the agency management 
bulletin, in new and improved form, con- 
sisted of short items on topics relating 
to agency management instead of one 
article as formerly. 
_ Two regional meetings were held—one 
in San Francisco and the other in Lin- 
coln, Neb., both well attended and lively. 
Similar meetings scheduled for Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis and Boston had to be 
postponed due to press of legislative and 
other work. The mid-Winter conference 
meeting, held last February in Chicago, 
attracted sixty representatives of thirty- 
nine member companies. Impressed by 
this healthy display of interest, Mr. 
Gordon said in closing his report: 


Cooperative Spirit at High Point 


“There has never been a year in which 
cooperation among members of an or- 
8anization composed of so many differ- 
ent types of carriers and companies writ- 
mg so many different lines of business 
within the accident and health field itself 
nas been evidenced so forcibly as it was 
in the year just passed. I could cite 
numerous examples where members this 
year have participated in conferences and 
exerted their influence at the right time 
and in the proper place irrespective of 
whether their company was directly in- 
terested in the problem under consider- 
ation. This degree of cooperation makes 


the conference an effective insurance as- 
sociation. The respect and confidence in 
which the conference is held by many 
insurance supervisory officials and oth- 
ers with whom we come in contact is 
in no small part a result of this type of 
cooperation and loyalty of one company 
to another.” 





Clement 


(Continued from Page 31) 


cember tendered to conference officials 
by the bureau in New York. Said Mr. 
Clement: “This banquet was so well re- 
ceived that I hope the conference will 
return the compliment and thus perpetu- 
ate the good fellowship and cooperation 
that has been so happily inaugurated.” 


Committee Activities 


The speaker then gave a well deserved 
“pat on the back” to his various com- 
mittees of the past year, speaking first 
about the progress of the education com- 
mittee in developing a plan of employe 
training. He credited its chairman, E. 
J. Faulkner, Woodmen Accident presi- 
dent, with the authorship of a text book 
for this course “that is unquestionably 
the finest thing of its kind.” The work 
of this committee ties in with that of 
the public relations committee which, he 
said, “has enjoyed the conscientious di- 
rection of Clyde W. Young, Monarch 
Life president.” The outstanding work 
of the agency management committee 
was also referred to (F. L. Merritt, vice- 
president, Monarch Life, chairman) and 
next, the convention committee with G. 
A. L’Estrange, Wisconsin National Life, 
as chairman. “This job becomes harder 
each year,” he said, “as each succeeding 
convention sets a new high standard for 
programs and attendance.” 

Finally, he spoke of the loyal and 
efficient work of all other committees 
and the conference office employes under 
the able leadership of Executive Secre- 
tary Harold R. Gordon. A. & H. Week 
was inaugurated principally through the 
efforts of Mr. Gordon and with this 
year’s observance most successful to date 
“it has become an established institu- 
tion.” 

Bringing his address to a close, Presi- 
dent Clement noted another successful 
year of conference regional meetings; 
pointed out that hospital and medical 
reimbursement coverage is being pro- 
vided to a much greater extent than 
ever before, and indicated that confer- 
ence members are cognizant of new 
problems created by the nation’s defense 
program. He said: “Practically all our 
companies have extended their protection 
to take care of trainees while in this 
country and all exposures short of actual 
warfare.” 

Citing the important place in our eco- 
nomic life occupied by the A. & 
business, Mr. Clement predicted that 
2,000,000 new policyholders will be added 
in 1941 and that “a wider distribution of 
benefits of disability insurance will dem- 
onstrate that private initiative can more 
efficiently and successfully fulfill this 
need than any government agency.” 





Sawyer 


(Continued from Page 30) 


for the carriers as well as for the public, 
far outweigh all possible disadvantages. 


Company Assumes Burden 


Under the comprehensive form, he 
said, where all extra activities are auto- 
matically covered unless specifically ex- 
cluded, the obligation of the insured to 
arrange in advance for the insurance 
protection has been removed, and the 
company has assumed the burden of dis- 
covering the additional hazards and col- 
lecting the proper premium for them; 
and in the policy the insured has defin- 
itely committed himself to pay the pre- 
miums for the additional hazards. These 
two points, he said, affect the agent more 
vitally than any other, adding: 

“They emphasize the absolute neces- 
sity of properly selling comprehensive 
liability insurance. They also emphasize 
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the opportunities which the new _pro- 
gram affords the agent to render a 
service or a disservice to his clients. If 
the policy is properly sold the result will 
be a valuable service to the client. Ii 
it is improperly sold the result may be 
disastrous to future business relationship 
between the agent and his client, to say 
nothing of dissatisfaction and  un- 
pleasantness between the agent and his 
company. 


Surveys and Audits 


“Tt is probable that many companies 
will, at least for the time being, either 
make surveys and audits through their 
own representatives or supervise the 
work of the agent in the performance of 
his work. Other companies may from 
the beginning depend upon the agent, at 
least for a proper survey. Eventually, 
I believe, many companies will depend 
largely upon those agents who have 
shown ability to make proper surveys 
and audits. There can be little doubt 
that every agent should begin immedi- 
ately to acquaint himself with the re- 
quirements of such work.” 

Mr. Sawyer emphasized the fact that 
the agent must be equipped to make 
a proper survey; must know whether 
certain activities are specially rated or 
are included within the rates for specific 
covers. The issuance of a comprehensive 
liability policy, he said, may be a most 
serious undertaking for the company and 
the underwriter who passes the risk must 
have adequate information. 

He said that the use of comprehensive 
liability insurance has been greatly en- 
hanced through its adoption by the gov- 
ernment in the defense program in the 
War Department’s Defense Plant Cor- 
poration Policy, and said it is possible 
that the Navy Department also will 
adopt such a comprehensive policy. 


Long Range Job 


“We have ahead of us a _ splendid 
opportunity to do a constructive, long- 
range job of which the liability insur- 
ance business can be forever proud,” 
he said. “By eliminating one by one 
the optional exclusions of hazards as 
we find ways to rate them equitably, 
we shall be following the shortest path 
to the liability insurance contract which 
we all agree is the need of business 
today. Whether we make the most of 
this opportunity remains to be seen. It 
depends upon the attitude of producers. 
underwriters, company executives and 
all others who influence the writing of 
liability insurance. 

“Tt is my personal view that to permit 
exclusion of liability from the compre- 
hensive policy with respect to any haz- 
ard for which we can produce an equit- 
able charge for the risk involved is a 
mistake. We have spent fifty years 
teaching business to believe that selec- 
tion of covers is the proper way to save 
on insurance cost. We should be willing 
to make a great effort to teach business 
that under the new plan the way to 
save on insurance cost is to insure all 
hazards at reasonable rates and save by 
stopping accidents.” 


AMERICAN 


REINSURANCE CO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1940 
CAPITAL . . $2,000,000.00 
re aaa 4,926,437.24 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve. 500,000.00 
Reserve for Losses . ; 4,594,168.33 
All Other Liabilities. . . : 2,999,879.26 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. 15,020,484.83 
NOTE: Securities carried at $355,312.50 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 
CASUALTY * FIDELITY * SURETY 
Re-Insurance 
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ACACIA PITTSBURGH MANAGER 

Roland Merrell, Jr., has left the post 
of manager of the life department of 
the Continental Casualty in Pittsburgh 
to become branch manager of the Acacia 
Mutual Life there. The branch terri- 
tory covers Western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Merrell succeeds Robert I. Rich- 
ardson, transferred to Birmingham. He 
had been with the Continental] for four 
years, serving as home office supervisor 
for two years before coming to Pitts- 
burgh. Before that he was with the 
Chase National Bank. 





Committees 
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as they might be affected by the war 
hazard on account of policyholders en- 
tering the military and naval services, 
according to Mr. McCord’s report. In 
regard to phraseology of the war risk 
clause, it is the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that the Illinois clause is 
the most desirable. 


Conference members were bulletined 
in regard to men entering the service 
and on the basis of response to this 
bulletin the committee has drawn the 
following conclusions: 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion of 
all members of the committee and conference 
members also that so long as this country re- 
mained at peace their policyholders would be 
when called or naval 
service, so long as the policyholder remained 
in the territorial limits of the United States 
or Canada, although some companies extended 
the coverage to some of the insular possessions 
of the United States. 


covered into military 


Covered to Full Amount 

It was the consensus of opinion that these 
policyholders should be covered to the full 
amount provided in their policies even though 
their income while in military or naval service 
might be much below the amount of monthly 
or weekly indemnity provided. No uniformity 
of phraseology was adopted and the broad 
statement was made that the military or naval 
service restriction clause of the policy would 
be treated as inoperative during the time that 
any policyholder is engaged in compulsory mili- 
tary or naval training for the United States, 
and that the amounts of indemnity stated in 
the policy would not be affected by reason of 
such service. There was the restriction to this 
statement, however, that it would remain ef- 
fective so long as the United States did not 
become actually engaged in war. 

It was generally conceded that the broad- 
ening of the policy provisions in this respect 
would not apply to those entering the aviation 
or submarine divisions of the service; that 
there would be no application in the event of 
any enemy invasion or bombardment; that the 
increased coverage applied only to the single 
indemnity provisions of the policy; that the 


privilege increased protection would not be 
included to insureds on non-occupational and 
hospital policies, and other riders or supple- 
ments providing for medical, surgical or hospital 
expense 
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Home Office Management Session 
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the directing heads of the member com- 
panies, Mr. Faulkner concluded: “Even 
discounting parental enthusiasm, your 
education committee sees in the insti- 
tute program one concrete, practical step 
which the business can take to insure 
itself a future of expanding usefulness. 
We bespeak your support not for a 
philanthropic program of employe- 
coddling but for an enlightened attempt 
to propagate a wider understanding and 
appreciation of accident and health in- 
surance.” 

Serving with Mr, Faulkner on the 
committee are the following: L. D. Ram- 
sey, Business Men’s Assurance; E. W. 
Amos, California-Western States Life; 
George W. Young, Jr., Inter-State Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident, and C. C. Beer- 
man, National Life & Accident. 


Steers Follows Frailey 


Following Mr. Frailey’s handling of 
the question of home office correspond- 
ence, Mr. Steers spoke, giving the fol- 
lowing definitions of the two phases of 
his subject which was “Waste vs. 
Legitimate Expense.” He said: 

“We know that a legitimate expense 
is any expenditure that is justifiable un- 
der existing conditions at the time it is 
incurred. We also know that any ex- 
penditure which is useless or not logic- 
ally deduced, is wasteful.” 

“The insurance companies of Amer- 
ica” he pointed out, “have consistently 
stood for and demonstrated over a long 
period of years, the highest principles 
of business. Loyalty and protection to 
their policyholders and their employes, 
good management and a steady develop- 
ment of financial strength have won for 
them the faith and respect of the Ameri- 
can public. Sound underwriting and wise 
investing of available funds have helped 
most of them to build this strength 
through a period in our history when 
many other types of business organiza- 
tions either lost their identities through 
forced mergers or entirely passed out of 
existence through utter financial fail- 
ure.” 

Four Major Problems 

He then listed four major, immediate 
problems before insurance companies as 
follows: increased and increasing taxa- 
tion; uncontrollable increases in home 
office expense such as salaries, overtime, 
etc.; marked decreases in investment re- 
turns; increasing claims expense due to 
rising commodity and service costs. 

Mr. Steers’ first suggestion was that 
an intelligent survey and analysis be 
made of all home office routine work 
and the costs pertaining thereto so as to 
eliminate duplication of effort through 
coordination of departmental and inter- 
departmental routine. 

As to decreasing investment returns 
and increased costs of claims, he said 
they are factors in cutting down earn- 
ings and that most companies are doing 
everything possible to better these con- 
ditions. 

Turning to salary expense, he warned 
of the probable necessity to effect sal- 
ary increases in order to retain trained 
clerical help, saying: 

“With the rapidly growing demand for 
trained clerical help, brought about by 
the present defense program, it will 
probably be necessary for insurance 
companies, as well as other types of 
organizations, to effect some salary in- 
creases to avoid losing competent clerks. 
We saw this condition arise during the 
last war and it would show an utter 
lack of foresight not to prepare for this 
contingency now. Some companies have 
already felt the effect of this condition. 
In order to meet it each company must 
reduce unnecessary expense wherever 
possible in order to provide for new ex- 
penditures born of necessity.” 


Weinrich on Personnel 
Mr. Weinrich, presenting a compre- 
hensive paper on personnel, expressed 
the conclusion that the improvement of 


human relations is frequently a matter 
of small things; it is the every day man 
to man contact with employes which 
helps make or break an otherwise good 
personnel program. 

Declaring that the defense program 
will take practically all the unemployed, 
at least those who are employable, from 
the labor market, he said that will bring 
about a distinct labor shortage in non- 
defense industry, He said that if the 
present defense program continues, a 
great number of men drafted under the 
selective service act will continue in 
military service, and those who leave 
after a year’s time may find positions in 
other fields or with other companies. 

“In our own particular organization,” 
he said, “we have no problem in this 
respect because with the growth of the 
organization even if all the men who 
have been called into service, and there 
have been over sixty of them, come back 
next year, we can fit them in without 
great difficulty probably relaxing some- 
what our college graduate program.” 

As to selection of personnel, he indi- 
cated an increasing tendency to use per- 
sonality measurement tests and aptitude 
tests, an attempt to make some diag- 
nosis of the employe’s personal makeup. 
in attempting to get closer to the 
worker, the management may go too 
far and lead the worker to rely too 
much on help from the management so 
that he stops fighting his own battles. 

Mr. Weinrich pointed out two pitfalls 
in psychological and intelligence testing 
of applicants; one is that the employers 
have felt they needed the most intelli- 
gent person on every job, and the other 
that the test themselves have not been 
thoroughly tested or validated. 

Tests for physical requirements of a 
job, he said, have been used for years 
and are reasonably well standardized. 


Using Clinical Technique 


“Tt is the business man’s practical 
judgment which must determine to what 
extent such clinical technique can be 
used in a selection program,” he con- 
tinued. “In general some simple test 
should be used which would eliminate 
the totally undesirable person. We are 
probably coming into a period when the 
emphasis may not be as pronounced on 
selecting as it will be in adapting peo- 
ple to the job. The personnel or em- 
ployment staff should be properly staffed 
and the supervisory staff made well ac- 
quainted with the lack of skilled per- 
sonnel. It will be necessary to lower 
our sights and standards of selection. 
Age limits, rigid physical requirements, 
educational restrictions, personality and 
nationality preferences and many of the 
other yardsticks we have used will come 
in for their share of analysis and re- 
vision. 

“With the shifting of labor because 
of better opportunity or wages, we will 
have the problem of bidding for people.” 


H. C. Pogue 
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large share of the credit for the insti- 
tution of life insurance.” 

Early in their development, he con- 
tinued, the community group plans began 
describing themselves as “non-profit” in- 
stead of mutual, presumably with the 
idea that they would thus create the im- 
pression that they were able to provide 
a better contract and operate more effi- 
cently than insurance companies, a con- 
tention not borne out, in the opinion of 
the insurance companies, by the income 
and loss figures of some of the larger 
community plans. 

Community Group Plans 


Community group plans from an un- 
derwriting standpoint, he said, may be 
compared with a fire insurance company 
which had all of its risks in one city or 
a life insurance company with too much 
insurance on one individual. “Certainly,” 


he went on, “no insurance company re- 


C. W. Young 
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tained in the writing of the policy con- 
tract. He therefore urged: 

“There must be a clarification and 
simplification of insurance terminology 
in order that the prospect can have a 
better comprehension of what he thinks 
he is buying. General observations in 
connection with policy phraseology leads 
your committee, as well as other ob- 
servers of our business, to believe that 
we live so much of our business lives in 
the past which we think was better, or 
in the future which we expect will be 
better, that we completely overlook the 
present—which we can make better.” 

Saying that last year was full of in- 
teresting experiences, Mr. Young con- 
tinued: 

Public Relations Conscious 

“Your committee feels that real prog- 
ress has been made and that our com- 
panies are becoming more and more pub- 
lic relations conscious. We hope how- 
ever, under present boom conditions, 
with the increase in volume of business, 
that there will be no let-down in our 
efforts. We, as a committee, can carry 
the job just so far, usually to the point 
of getting a general agreement that a 
problem exists. But action is something 
else and at that point there is always 
the danger that some pointless advertis- 
ing or public relations activity, usually 
an expensive waste, will be instituted in 
order to provide a quick salve for the 
uncomfortable realization that something 
should have been done about some- 
thing. 

“There is no question but that public 
relations, like charity, begin at home, 
but in the minds of your committee and 
in the minds of others, there are a few 
of our conference companies where both 
end there. 

“Your committee does not ask that 
you adopt all of its recommendations, 
but rather that you adapt those por- 
tions which in your. opinion will 
strengthen public faith in your business, 
remembering that we are in a_ better 
position to change the critical moods of 
the public to warm friendliness, than 
anyone else, and that we can do so 
principally by doing a better job.” 





gardless of its reserves would want to 
carry all its hospitalization in one city 
or community.” 

The speaker indicated that there is ap- 
parent resentment on the part of many 
community group plans at what they 
term the “entrance of commercial plans 
in hospitalization.” Furthermore, some 
hospitals refuse to accept contracts of 
insurance companies as a guarantee that 
the bill will be paid. In Mr. Pogue's 
opinion, “it is obviously unfair for hos- 
pitals to refuse equal consideration to 
patients insured in reputable insurance 
companies as to those belongins to com- 
munity plans.” He continued: “It is 
hardly conceivable, in the face of the 
long and pleasant relationship of insur- 
ance companies and hospitals, that this 
discrimination is with the approval of 
those most interested in and responsible 
for the continued progress of group hos- 
pitalization.” 

Active and Aggressive 

The growth of hospital community 
plans, he said, has not been accidental. 
They have taken advantage of condi- 
tions and‘trends, have been active and 
aggressive, and “we in the insurance 
business might say with equal wisdom 
that we have much to learn from them.” 

The speaker felt that this is an op- 
portune time for insurance companies to 
bring to the attention of the medical 
profession their important part and fi- 
nancial interest in the insurance business 
and added: 

“Life insurance is issued and claim 
settlements for accident and health, hos- 
pitalization, surgery, employer’s liability 
and other forms are paid based on their 
examinations and recommendations, 

“This has been the practice for so long 
that we believe the average doctor takes 
it as a matter of course without realizing 


Holgar Johnson 
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the insurance side of the business, leaye; 
a degree of ill will that rebounds agains 
all insurance at some later date. 
Undertake Basic Program 
“If everyone connected with insurance 
could undertake some such basic pro. 
gram as this just outlined, so that the 
millions of policyholders from coast tg 
coast are constantly receiving coopera- 
tive, friendly, helpful contacts and jp. 
structive educational facts about the 
business, the public relations difficulties 
of insurance would soon be solved,” 
Vital to Defense 


Mr. Johnson called on __ insurance 
agents to help make the American peo. 
ple conscious that the maintenance of 
health and the prevention of accidents 
are vital to the prosecution of the na- 
tional defense program; that millions of 
man-hours of work now lost through 
preventable accidents and disease can be 
saved, stepping up the production of 
the sinews of defense by the application 
of care during this period of National 
emergency, and said: 

“If, during the coming year; the Amer- 
ican people could be persuaded to exert 
special effort to prevent accidents and 
disease and if, through this concerted 
effort, we could in the one year reduce 
our national death rate just 10%, a feat 
which has been accomplished on rare 
occasions in the past, we could save 
140,000 lives in the coming year. The 
preservation of these lives alone would 
represent several billions of dollars in 
human economic values. In addition, we 
would save millions of hours of working 
time now lost through injuries and sick- 
ness, man-hours of production effort 
which our defense program can ill af- 
ford to lose.” 





that he is actually in the insurance busi- 
ness and has an important part and re- 
sponsibility in seeing that the money. 
which comes from premiums collected 
from his patients and others holding sim- 
ilar policies, which is held in reserve by 
insurance companies is fairly distributed, 
Neither is this one of the many services 
which the doctor performs without pay. 
Income From Insurance 


“it is doubtful if the medical profes- 
sion and hospitals have given proper 
consideration to the part insurance com- 
panies play in their economic life or 
realize the high percentage of their in- 
come which comes directly or indirectly 
from insurance in some form. On accl- 
dent and health, hospitalization, surgical 
and the medical and hospital portion of 
employer’s liability insurance, they are 
almost entirely the eventual beneficiaries. 
In addition, many doctors add materially 
to their income through life insurance 
examinations and even the doctor's fee 
and hospital bill for the last illness in 
a great many cases comes from life 
insurance. 

“With community group hospital plans 
working closely with the hospitals and 
the medical profession through special 
committees and constantly reminding 
them that ‘this is your plan’ there 1s 
certainly no more opportune time or no 
reason why insurance companies should 
not call some attention to the fact that 
doctors and hospitals have even a greater 
financial interest in insurance and insur- 
ance companies.” 





POSSINGER VISITING EAST 

R. S. Possinger, bonding superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles branch office, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, is vacationing in the 
East, including a week at the home of- 
fice in Hartford. He first will join his 
family at Miami Beach, Fla., then will 
travel north, stopping off on the way 
home at his old home in Pennsylvania. 





U. S. F. & G. ENGINEER DIES 

Charles M. Wilkinson, an engineer 
with the United States F. & G,, Balti- 
more, for the past eighteen years, die 
on May 29. 
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